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THE COVER 


BELOIT COLLEGE IN THE 1860's. The larger building is Middle College 
(1847), and the smaller one, South College (1858), today the Student 
Union. Notice the stile in the foreground and also the size of the trees. 
The articles by Miss Huhn and Professor Merrill in this issue are the 
first of several which will treat the history of Beloit and its college. 
Photograph by courtesy of Beloit College. 
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Chats with the Editor 


OW OFTEN does a visitor in your community who asks 
about the spots of historical interest receive that disap- 


pointing reply: “Don’t ask me; I live here”? We hope 
not frequently and that the indifference toward the history of your 
home town is becoming less common. We feel fairly confident 
that more people are interested in the local past than ever before. 
Why Study A revolution has been going on in the general 
thd field of history. Thirty years ago, history was rather 
commonly defined as “past politics,’ and anyone 
studying it was likely to have his head crammed full 
of lists of kings and Presidents, of battles and dates. History’s 
importance was usually determined by its antiquity, its exotic flavor, 
and the size of the unit studied. Under these conditions, local 
history was the cinderella of the history field, suspected alike by 
the trained historian and the man on the street. 

But the revolution which has gone on in historical circles dur- 
ing the last generation or so has changed all this: Now that the 
historian is interested in social, economic, cultural, and intellectual 
history, his approach has changed. Where did the people who 
made America come from? How did they make a living? What 
kind of schools and churches did they have? What did they think 
about and dream of? How did they express themselves? These 
simple questions of fact lead to even more vital queries: What does 
democracy mean? How has the melting pot functioned? 
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When this approach to history is used, the local community 
takes on new importance. For nearly all of these questions demand 
answers found at least partially in the local past. The records in 
Washington may have some value, the reports of the port of New 
York should probably be scanned, but the big thing is to examine 
thousands of local cases in order to find out how these social proc- 
esses really worked. With this new approach, many glib gener- 
alities of the past based on insufficient evidence will be overthrown. 
Thus, for as long as we can remember, we have been told that the 
German immigrants to the Middle West had an important part 
in electing Lincoln President in 1860. But recently, the patient 
research of the late Dr. Schafer based on thousands of local data 
has shown conclusively that five-sixths of Wisconsin’s Germans 
voted for Douglas and that if all of the Germans in Michigan, 
Indiana, and Ohio had voted against Lincoln, he still would have 
been elected, in those states. 

Local history also has definite value for the research student of 
social science. He is often interested in what goes on in the small 
group, and thus holds that the study of the past of a locality is 
of distinctive worth in itself, that it has values not found in the 
study of larger units of history. In other words, the intimate re- 
lationships of the small social group can be studied successfully 
only at the local level. 

In addition to the research scholar, teachers of American history 
in the upper grades, the secondary school, and to a lesser degree 
in college find local history of great importance. Going from 
the known to the unknown is still a sound method of teaching, 
and thus national currents mean more when encountered through 
the warm local past. Likewise, details are of great value in teach- 
ing history, and the abundant local facts lead naturally to import- 
ant generalizations. There is a limited value in local history, too, 
in that the brighter students can learn to do some historical re- 
search. Nearly every locality has its newspaper file reaching back 
into the past; its manuscript records of local governmental units, 
churches and schools, and individuals; its old people to be inter- 
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viewed. These materials can be used to let the more active minds 
get some taste of the problems encountered in doing research, 
such as making allowance for the political bias of a newspaper 
editor or the filiopietistic slant of an aged man or woman. 

But most valuable of all for the teacher is the color and interest 
provided by local historical incidents. The corruption of the Credit 
Mobilier in building the Union Pacific should be understood, of 
course, but how much more vividly is the period grasped if the 
experience of the community in guaranteeing railroad construction 
bonds is uncovered. Perhaps it will be found that the locality func- 
tioned without a mayor or council for several years so that there 
was no official government to be proceeded against by creditors 
who had bought up the local bonds. In some cases the students 
will probably bring in worthless railroad bonds purchased by their 
own great-grandfathers. Likewise the shift from wheat growing 
to dairying in the Upper Mississippi Valley is worth studying, but 
the dry statistics of the change do not have the appeal of the 
personality of Wisconsin’s William Dempster Hoard and his 
popular slogan: “Speak to a cow as you would to a lady!” 

Local history has more than research and pedagogical values; 
it is definitely good for a community. The industrial revolution 
has tended to make our culture too uniform. Every city or village 
in this country seems to look about like every other city or vil- 
lage. The trim post offices, well-built schools, stop-and-go lights, 
neon signs, and chain stores provide too many likenesses. It is 
discouraging to go into a North Country city with its great back- 
ground of lumbering and mining and find in its hotel a “Java 
Room” tricked out with South Sea motifs, or its restaurants deco- 
rated with jolly old English stagecoaches. No wonder that the 
young people in such a community get the idea that some big 
city a thousand miles away is the place for them. 

But individuality and glamour can be found in any community 
by studying its local history. For example, the Wisconsin city of 
Oshkosh back in 1852 had a Presbyterian minister who could 
preach a most effective sermon. Here it is in full: 

“Brothers and Sisters: You will see what our good women 
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have done. We have our church all fixed up now. It is nice and 
clean and we want to keep it so. To the men who use tobacco, 
I want to say, when you come to church hereafter, before you 
enter the building, you take your quid out and put it on a stone 
or a chip, so as not to dirty the floor.” 

You will admit that the preacher’s discourse was fairly good 
thus far, but the punch line which makes it a great sermon follows: 

“The quid will be all right; no dog or no hog will touch it! ” 

The city of Oshkosh ought to take pride in this incident and 
make use of it instead of forgetting it entirely. 

This community-pride aspect of local history has tremendous 
importance for the nation. America is big and impersonal, and 
thus difficult to understand and appreciate as a whole. When our 
boys and girls go overseas to fight, it is hard for them to get 
very excited about the whole country. But their own community 
is warm and human and personal. Especially when its personality 
has been made known to them, they fight for their home town, 
and it seems right and worth-while. Thus local history makes 
for an understanding of the American process and inculcates the 
highest kind of patriotism. 


THINGS SEEM DIFFERENT around the Society’s building in Madison 
these days. And well they may, for three of the most valued 
members of the Society’s staff are no longer with us. They have 
i lie packed up their collective 130 years of experience 
pe tl and departed for a well-earned rest. Our best wishes 
Miss Wels , go with them all—Charles E. Brown, curator of the 

Museum, Mary S. Foster, chief of the Reference 
Division, and Iva A. Welsh, head cataloguer. 

Miss Foster and Miss Welsh for years have had a friendly 
argument as to which one has served the Society the longer. Our 
records show that Miss Foster was put on the payroll in Octo- 
ber, 1897 (at the princely salary of $30 per month), while Miss 
Welsh’s name does not appear until January, 1898 (at $20 month- 


ly), though she began work as an unpaid assistant two days 
before Miss Foster. 
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The year 1898 was an important one in Wisconsin. In Febru- 
ary occurred the heaviest snowstorm since the blizzard of ’81. 
Three regiments of infantry were called up in April for the Spanish 
War, and the state’s semicentennial was celebrated at Madison 
in June. Forest fires raged through Barron County in September, 
leaving 258 families destitute and a property loss of $400,000. 
In November, Edward Scofield of Oconto was reélected governor, 
though his cow which he had franked by express from Oconto 
to Madison was soon to create a burning political issue. Late that 
month, the battleship “ Wisconsin” was launched at San Francisco. 

The year was a busy one for the Society, too. The new build- 
ing was reaching completion at the other end of State Street, and 
Superintendent Thwaites was laying plans to move the Society’s 
Library and Museum from its wing in the Capitol. The endow- 
ment fund of the Society amounted to $31,799, and the state legis- 
lature was giving us $5,000 yearly for running expenses and books. 
The Society’s Library contained roughly 198,000 volumes (at pres- 
ent we have 690,000 titles). The accessions to the Museum for the 
year included vital historical materials such as a piece of the scaffold 
on which John Brown was hanged, a gunstock said to have been 
used in the Battle of the Boyne, a supposed meteor weighing 
eighteen ounces, and a pair of Chinese chopsticks. 

During the summer of 1900 Miss Foster and Miss Welsh helped 
in moving the possessions of the Society’s Library from the Capitol 
to our present building at State and Park. As they viewed the 
relatively bare shelves of the two libraries (for the University 
Library also moved into the new structure), they wondered how 
in the world the building could ever be filled and were confident 
that there was enough room for at least a century. 

In February, 1908, Mr. Brown joined the Society’s staff, for 
while Superintendent Thwaites was sure that the Society’s Library 
would always remain “its crowning possession” and that its work 
of investigation and publication ranked next in importance, yet 
he was willing to concede the “immense possibilities in the 
museum and gallery, as factors in popular education.” Mr. Brown, 
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who had been trained in the Milwaukee Public Museum, had the 
job of building worthwhile collections from a small group of 
ill-assorted “relics” which included a withered mummy hand 
and a chip from the Blarney stone. (University students presented 
some problem here, for they insisted upon kissing the stone, and 
sometimes each other, in the quiet of the fourth floor Museum.) 
During his thirty-six years with the Museum, Mr. Brown saw its 
holdings of ethnological specimens and historical objects grow 
tremendously. Throughout the state, Badgers in all walks of life 
came to know “Charlie” Brown and to treasure his friendly 
interest in their varied hobbies. : 

When the Society’s staff assembled at a farewell dinner on 
May 23, 1944, in honor of its “Big Three,” it was a gay family 
gathering. Miss Lillian Krueger reviewed the work of the guests 
of honor and surprised them with several personal anecdotes that 
she had dug up after extensive sleuthing. Miss Foster’s nick- 
name, we learned, was once “Cricket,” and appropriate it was 
for her energy and bright-eyed charm. Miss Welsh was praised 
for her phenomenal memory which enabled her to recall so much 
about the thousands of books she handled yearly. Mr. Brown’s 
little black pipe, his right-angled bow, his enthusiasm for Indians, 
and his many stories were all commented upon. 

Thus another era of the Society’s ninety-eight-year history came 
to a close, and we bade good-bye to three devoted workers. None 
of us shall forget them because so much of their thought and 
hard work and personalities has become a part of the Society. 
We wish them phenomenally long “ retirements” and hope they'll 
come to see us often. 


DID YOU LOSE A CAMERA? 


AT THE TIME of the Beloit Meeting last August, someone left 
a camera at one of the sessions. It reposes in the safe of Beloit 
College and can be obtained by writing to Mr. V. A. Emilson 
at the College. 














See What We Got for $3.45 
A Personal Report on Beloit 


By NATALIE T. HUHN 


REAT ANTICIPATION for the Third Annual Convention of 

the WISCONSIN HISTORICAL SOCIETY held August 9-10 

at Beloit stirred all of us who were going to attend, be- 

cause previous meetings at Green Bay and Milwaukee had been 

so successful. But the realization of this anticipation was beyond 

our fondest hopes. These meetings are such an easy and effective 

way to know Wisconsin. As we visit spots where its history has 

been made, get acquainted with a community’s leading citizens, 

and hear its musical and dramatic talent, we take a new interest in 

the state’s past and discover ways to make a better future. When 

the papers given at this meeting come out in printed form, we 
shall again enjoy our visit to Beloit. 

Just see what we got for our money, yes, for $3.45. Isn't it 
amazing? 

Wednesday, August 9: Big gorgeous bouquets of garden flowers 
placed on first floor of Emerson Hall helped make those register- 
ing for the WISCONSIN HIsTORICAL SOCIETY’s Convention feel 
welcome and less weary after the long hot trip. The breezes 
blowing in while we registered, the friendliness of the Beloit re- 
ception committee smoothing out such problems as who was to 
sleep where, and the eagerness of the Boy Scouts to get the baggage 
into the assigned rooms, all this helped lighten a boring job on a 
very hot day. Soon we were ready to start for the first meeting, 





THE LIBRARIAN of the Oshkosh Public Library, Miss NATALIE T. HUHN, 
comes by her interest in Wisconsin history honestly. Born at Oshkosh 
and educated at the University of Wisconsin and the Wisconsin Library 
School, she worked in various libraries, including the Indiana State 
Library, State College of Washington, and Winona (Minnesota) State 
Teachers College, before coming to her present position in 1929. 
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and alert young Girl Scouts saw to it that we found the Theodore 
Lyman Wright Art Hall without difficulty and unnecessary walking. 

We were welcomed and given the keys to Beloit by City Man- 
ager Archie D. Telfer, by President ad interim W. Bradley Tyrrell 
of Beloit College, and by President Robert K. Richardson of the 
Beloit Historical Society. Colonel Robert P. Robinson presiding 
at the opening session had something appropriate to say for each 
one he introduced. President William A. Titus responding for the 
STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, said: “ We are here on the threshold 
of the Wisconsin-Illinois state line, close to the broad prairies of 
Illinois and yet still within the sweeping, rolling hills of Wis- 
consin. Beloit has long been known for its intellectual and indus- 
trial supremacy. It has done much for Wisconsin.” Mr. Titus 
explained that the taking of the annual meeting of the Society 
out into the state should make it clear to members that the 
Society was not exclusively a Madison organization. 

Beloit of another day was the theme of three papers presented 
by professors of Beloit College to the very large gathering which 
taxed the ample accommodations of the Art Hall. The warm 
August sun cast flashes of brilliance over the Grecian statues 
bordering the rotunda and spaced in with cool green shrubs. A 
very artistic background. “Rock River's Indians,” the paper pre- 
pared by Captain Paul Nesbitt, in peacetime curator of the Logan 
Museum, was read by Professor Andrew W. Whiteford. From 
this most informing paper we learned that the earliest settlers of 
Beloit were possibly the mound builders. Then later came the 
Winnebago, who were numerous and powerful. In 1829 the village 
of Turtle (later Beloit) had a population of 600 housed in thirty- 
five lodges, and a good, brave chief named White Crow. 

The next paper seemed almost a fine piece of reminiscence, if 
the age of the author had permitted. So interestingly and clearly 
was “ The First Settlers of Beloit” presented by Professor L. Taylor 
Merrill that we felt that we were hearing firsthand gossip and 
could easily visualize the pioneers. We seemed to know Joe Thi- 
bault, the Canadian fur trader on Turtle Creek, who sold his 
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squatter’s claim to “ three looks of land” in 1836 to Caleb Blodgett 
for a sum between $200 and $500. 

Professor Richardson told us “How Beloit Won Its College” 
with all the pride that is justified when we realize that the college 
was organized a decade after the arrival of the first white settlers 
and was sponsored, paid for, and built by the citizens of Beloit. 
Certainly this shows the New England love of learning and culture. 

After this paper we went back to Emerson Hall, very ready 
to have our luncheon. The cool dining room of Emerson was most 
inviting. Round tables seating eight had each an assigned hostess 
from Beloit, and immediate friendliness was the result. The 
luncheon was excellent, and we all felt relaxed and ready to hear 
about Black Hawk. A moving and sympathetic word picture of the 
Sauk chief was painted by Jay Monaghan, of the Illinois State His- 
torical Library. Indeed, Black Hawk did ride again, up and down 
the Rock River Valley for us fascinated listeners. He was proud, 
ambitious, stubborn, courageous, and yet at the same time gullible 
and foolhardy—on the whole a strong personality and a good 
Indian chief. His defense for going to war was summed up in his 
words: “Rock River was a beautiful country; I loved my towns, 
my cornfields and the home of my people. I fought for it.” 

The Annual Business Meeting of the Society, held as part of 
the convention for the first time this year, met in Morse-Ingersoll 
Hall. President Titus was in charge, several reports were made, 
and a roll cali of local historical societies in attendance was taken. 
Outside of Beloit, the Milwaukee County Historical Society had 
the most representatives present. A half-million dollar post-war 
building program for the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY was out- 
lined by Director Alexander. The program calls for adding a 
new extension to the Society's building, a project which has long 
been necessary to keep its library and museum in a leading place 
among the country’s outstanding historical depositories. Everything 
should be done to make the extension possible at the earliest 
moment. The meeting reélected several members of the Board 
of Curators and also three new ones—George Banta, Jr., Menasha 
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publisher; Merle Curti of the University of Wisconsin (who won 
the Pulitzer Prize in history this year); and Earl M. Hale, pub- 
lisher from Eau Claire. 

While the Board of Curators was holding its meeting, we 
hastened to the home of Mrs. George C. Comstock, which is said 
to have been built in 1848 with the brick left over from Middle 
College. It is both a museum and a most comfortable home. Mrs. 
Comstock is a discerning person who has collected museum pieces 
which reflect her European travels. We were welcomed by her 
daughter and granddaughters, Mrs. George Carey and Mary, Sally, 
and Louise. The Flemish tapestries, French furniture and dibelots, 
Italian objets d’art, Norwegian silver, shining copper utensils, early 
music books, and American antiques caused many squeals of envy 
and delight. The beautiful white petunias and white tapers 
arranged in the dining room where punch was served made the 
hot day seem a dream. 

The Cobblestone House was also built in 1848, from stones 
the students collected in Turtle Creek, so that funds could be 
secured to complete Middle College. Here we were graciously 
welcomed by the owners, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin L. Rasey, whose 
home contains a fine collection of early American furniture. The 
large braided rugs in the long living room and in the dining 
room, all made by Mrs. Rasey, were very much admired. The old 
chests of drawers, the grandfather clock, generous old rockers 
and divans, rope beds, Sheffield silver coffee service, and an antique 
chandelier in the dining room still spell comfort and graciousness 
today as they did in an earlier period. In the dining room where 
punch was served, Miss Harriet Chamberlin wore a charming filmy 
period gown. 

Threading our way from the Cobblestone House and around 
the campus we came across that wonderful Turtle Mound, which 
is in excellent condition, and upon other mound groups. What a 
beautiful natural setting for a historical pageant! Here the Indians 
trod, lived, and were buried; this is hallowed ground. 

The reception at the Art Hall was held in the picture gallery. 
We were welcomed by Mrs. Katherine Perrigo and Mrs. Richardson, 
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while Mrs. David Fifield presided at a beautiful table where 
delicious cakes and generous punch bowls of orangeade attracted 
the guests. The Art Hall is really exceptional in its architecture 
and its displays. There was an excellent small oriental exhibit 
that we noticed particularly. The art library deserves much more 
time, for our brief browsing showed it to be first-class. 

Tired though we were from all this viewing of treasures, but 
not tired of the treasures, we stopped in the College Library to 
look at the splendid display of Beloit College material. Here again 
we wanted more time to see what the College Library was like, 
but there was too much yet to be done. Sometime we hope to 
get back and spend hours in both the Art Hall and College Library. 
We wished, too, that we could find time to give more than fleet- 
ing glances to the nationally important anthropological collections 
of the Logan Museum, quartered in Memorial Hall on the campus, 
and to the interesting collections in the Museum of the Beloit 
Historical Society in the Public Library building. 

In spite of the refreshing cups of punch, we were ready for 
the dinner, served at Emerson Hall, where guests crowded the room 
to its last chair. Yellow roses, white tapers, and amber glassware— 
a beautiful combination of colors—made the speakers’ table espe- 
cially attractive. President Tyrrell was the toastmaster and in- 
troduced Dr. E. N. Dick of Union College, Lincoln, Nebraska, 
who told us of the diet of our forefathers in his paper, “ Food of the 
Pioneers.” It is small wonder that the European travelers of that 
day thought our country crude and savage. Contrasted with our 
excellent banquet, that early fare seemed impossible. We wonder 
how the pioneers could manage to grow strong enough to handle 
the vicissitudes of that difficult time. 

The evening was perfect—the sky a deep blue with stars shin- 
ing, the air quiet, and no mosquitoes to mar the comfort of the 
audience seated facing stately Middle College, about to enjoy 
the “Tableaux of Old Beloit” presented by the Beloit Little 
Theatre, Margery Bartelt, director, with the songs of the Acacia 
Chorus building a background for the tableaux. To the sides and 
back of the audience were strung colorful, shimmering Chinese 
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(not Japanese) lanterns. It was a fairyland, indeed! Professor 
Merrill wrote the script for the pageant which made personal and 
alive the characters of Beloit history. 

Mrs. Harry Lombard with her mellow voice and poise was a per- 
fect narrator who put each character into proper setting. Across 
the stage stalked majestic Black Hawk (Eugene Short) to plead 
for an understanding with the White Brother, now that he could 
not be driven away from Indian land. Old Thibault (Corey Mor- 
ash), the stocky, dark-skinned fur trapper, will be remembered as 
a colorful individual boasting of his shrewdness in his deal in sell- 
ing the famous “ three looks of land” to Caleb Blodgett. “ Blodgett 
was a good trader, but ‘ Tebo’ he good trader too, by Gar! ” Spruce, 
lively, and somewhat of the dreamer, Dr. Horace White (James 
Delaney), the pioneer physician, explained how, coming from 
Colebrook, New Hampshire, for the New England Emigrating 
Company, he happened to choose Beloit in 1836. Abraham 
Lincoln (J. Raymond Cox), with sleeves half-way up his arms, 
long Prince Albert coat somewhat the worse for wear, and tall 
hat, gave his strong and powerful message in Beloit against slavery. 
Sereno Taylor Merrill (Albert McKenna) made us understand 
why he wielded such a strong influence in shaping the early Beloit. 
Dainty, appealing Frances Willard (Patricia Knapp), reliving her 
memories of “Forest Home” and her seasons as teacher in the 
little old schoolhouse, put everyone in a romantic mood. The 
Acacia Chorus, directed by William L. Schofer, was generous with 
the singing of nostalgic songs. Too soon the evening’s entertain- 
ment was over. : 

Thursday, August 10: Another factor to help us get acquainted 
were the community washbowls. Many comments on the successful 
papers, entertainment, open houses, and excellent meals were 
exchanged while getting ready for the day’s activity. The college 
dormitory is really a delightful way of housing a small group, 
because formality goes out of the window. It makes a successful 
program even more successful. 

Breakfast was cafeteria style but with help from waitresses who 
carried trays and brought “seconds” when wanted. Our table 





























“ BLODGETT WAS A GOOD TRADER, BUT ‘TEBO’ 
HE GOOD TRADER TOO, BY GAR!” 


Corey Morash as Joseph Thibault in the “ Tableaux of Old Beloit” 
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was made very interesting by Mr. Barlow, who is responsible for 
the annual performance of “Wilhelm Tell,” at New Glarus. He 
explained that the pageant is given annually the first Sunday and 
Monday in September, and we vowed that just as soon as we 
have gas and tires we will attend this pageant. 

The morning meeting held at the Art Hall was presided over 
by the Hon. Harry W. Adams and began with a talk on “The 
Norwegians of Luther Valley” by Blaine Hansen, Beloit news- 
paperman. His great-grandfather, Gullek O. Gravedale, who came 
from Norway in 1839, was Luther Valley’s first settler. About 
100 Norwegians settled at Gravedale on the Rock River, seven 
miles northwest of Beloit. A cholera epidemic in 1854 almost wiped 
out the settlement, but the descendants of the pioneers have con- 
tinued to thrive there. 

The showing of colored slides highlighted the talk on “Old 
World Wisconsin” by Fred L. Holmes of Madison. Mr. Holmes’s 
book of the same title, along with his Alluring Wisconsin, make 
excellent guides to seeing Wisconsin intelligently and historically. 
He pointed out that many nationality groups had settled the state, 
that many evidences of their Old World origins were still to be 
found. The slides included such scenes as the tall fir-tree pole 
which is erected in the yard of town chairmen in Door County; 
a Swiss chalet belonging to Mr. Barlow at New Glarus; the 
Resurrection group in an Irish cemetery; a Belgian roadside prayer 
house; an outdoor bathhouse or sanna of the Finns; characteristic 
Polish headdress and apron displayed near Stevens Point; Dutch 
wooden-shoe maker from Sheboygan; and the colorful vegetable 
markets that still flourish in Milwaukee. If the enthusiasm for 
seeing Wisconsin created by this talk is even partly carried over 
into later travel, many more of us will begin to know our state. 

At this meeting Curator Samuel M. Pedrick of Ripon offered a 
resolution which was unanimously adopted thanking the local 
groups who helped plan and carry through the convention as 
follows: 


Whereas, the WISCONSIN HISTORICAL SOCIETY has been enter- 
tained at its Third Annual Field Meeting at Beloit in a most successful 
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session now drawing to a close, at which we have been informed and 
instructed by an interesting program arranged around the events 
occurring in the early days of southern Wisconsin and the city of 
Beloit, and 

Whereas, the Beloit Historical Society, Beloit College, and the city 
of Beloit have taken us into their hearts, given us a royal welcome, 
looked after our welfare while guests here, bestowed upon us the 
freedom of the city and its institutions, and made us so much at 
home that we shall always feel a great sense of gratitude and satis- 
faction that we have spent these happy and profitable days here, 
now therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this Society place upon its records as a perpetual 
memorial this expression of our appreciation and thanks to all who 
have contributed to the success of this meeting, and especially to the 
Hon. Archie D. Telfer, city manager, and the city of Beloit; President 
ad interim W. Bradley Tyrrell, Business Manager V. A. Emilson, Miss 
Kathryn Cox, and the faculty and business staff of Beloit College; 
to William Schofer and the Acacia Chorus; to Robert T. Edwards 
and Blaine Hansen of the Beloit Daily News; to William F. Bauchle 
and the Luther Valley Historical Society; to Miss Margery Bartelt 
and the Beloit Little Theatre; to the Brother Dutton School; to 
Charles E. Herriot and the Winnebago County (Illinois) Historical 
Society; to A. C. Howard and Fairbanks, Morse and Company; to 
Mrs. George C. Comstock and Mr. and Mrs. Edwin L. Rasey; to the 
Beloit Association of Commerce; to the First Congregational Church; 
to the Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts, and the Y.W.C.A. Girl Reserves; 
to each and all the speakers on the program; and finally to Professor 
L. Taylor Merrill, program chairman, and Professor Robert K. Richard- 
son and all his committees on local arrangements, this resolution to be 
spread upon the minutes of the Society and a copy furnished to the 
Beloit Daily News for publication. 


After this delightful morning we assembled a huge caravan, 
about 200 strong, to have luncheon at Fairbanks-Morse and Com- 
pany before we were to tour the plant. We were piloted along 
until we reached the new government-built structure where Diesel 
engines are made for navy submarines. This mammoth building 
spreads over several city blocks, and is provided with a cafeteria 
for the employees. Here we had an excellent luncheon. Then we 
were conducted through the plant and saw how the engines are 
put together. The amazing thing was the number of women em- 
ployed, some guiding the huge cranes that shift heavy parts from 
one place to another with utmost ease. We were also fortunate 
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to see the new Diesel-powered switch engine built for the Mil- 
waukee Railroad. This freight switcher, the first built by Fairbanks- 
Morse, was unveiled, August 8, on the one-hundred-and-fifteenth 
birthday of the locomotive in America. Far different is this com- 
pact powerhouse from the first wood burning locomotive. The 
entire tour through the plant was thrilling, and especially for 
the men. It really was an honor to the Society because this was 
the first large group permitted to go through since the war began. 
After this tour we can understand why our boys are getting the 
best of Hitler and Tojo. 

The pilgrimage of the Society began at 2:45 P.M. with trans- 
portation furnished largely by the good Beloit people. Many thanks 
to them, in this day of limited gas, because the overall view was 
entirely delightful, despite the hot summer day. The tour cov- 
ered about twenty miles with the following marked sites: 


1. Beloit College campus with Middle College, 1847; North 
College, the first dormitory, 1854; and Turtle Mound. 

2. Cobblestone House, 1848. 

3. Horace White Park. The park honors both Dr. Horace White 
of the New England Emigrating Company and his son Horace, who 
reported the Lincoln-Douglas debates. The park is also the site of 
the first cemetery laid out in 1838 and of the East Side School, erected 
in 1851. Facing the park on the west is the new Baptist Church, 
behind which is the First Presbyterian Church. On the north is the 
First Congregational Church (1859) and on the south, the first 
Roman Catholic Church in Beloit, that of St. Thomas, the Apostle 
(1851). 

4. First Schoolhouse in Beloit, 1839 (Site). 

5. Old Stone Church, 1842 (Site). In its basement Sereno T. 
Merrill conducted a seminary for boys and girls’ On Novem- 
ber 8, 1847, five young men he had prepared for college entrance 
began their college work under him. This was the beginning of Beloit 
College with Sereno Merrill as the first teacher. 

6. First Presbyterian Church, 1850 (Site). 

7. Hanchett’s Hall (Site). Here Lincoln spoke on October 1, 
1859. 

8. Cyrus Eames House, 1840. Oldest house that is still standing. 
Mr. Eames was a member of the New England Emigrating Company. 

9. Joseph Thibault’s Cabin, c. 1824-36 (Site). Marked with a 
bronze tablet. 
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10. The “Red Mill,” 1837 (Site). Built by Caleb Blodgett and 
Charles F. H. Goodhue. 

11. Village of Rockton, Illinois. A stop was made here to see an 
excellent example of the New England simplicity in church build- 
ings in the Old Stone Church, 1850. The Rev. Claude Warren spoke 
briefly but eloquently on the history of Macktown and Rockton, as 
well as of the church itself. Here again we were reminded of the New 
England heritage of love of church and learning shown in the early 
establishment of Beloit and Rockford colleges and of a public library 
at Rockton which still flourishes. 

12. Macktown, Illinois. Our next stop was the home of Stephen 
Mack, probably the first settler in this part of the Rock River Valley. 
He moved here in 1835 with his Indian wife, Hononegah, from a 
Winnebago camp near-by. He was an Indian trader, and his stone 
house and store survive in a beautiful spot above the confluence of 
the Rock and Pecatonica rivers. The place is now included in a 
forest preserve owned and maintained by the state of Illinois. 

13. First Beloit Railway Station, 1853. Stands. part in Illinois and 
part in Wisconsin. 

14. Selvy Blodgett Home, 1844. 

15. Beloit Public Library. A Carnegie library, whose second floor 
is occupied by the Museum of the Beloit Historical Society and where 
an excellent display of historical material was shown. 

16. St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, 1848. Designed by Hobart Upjohn. 
The stone came from a quarry north of Beloit; the doors and windows 
were hauled from Milwaukee by oxen. 

17. Oldest House on West Side, 1844. Put up by Chester Clark, 
pioneer builder of cobblestone houses. 

18. Loomis House. Is said to have been a “station” on the 
“Underground Railway” before the Civil War. 

19. Benjamin Brown House, 1844 (Site). The First Presbyterian 
Church was formed here in 1849. 

20. Caleb Blodgett’s Log Cabin, 1836 (Site). 

21. Rock River House, 1837 (Site). This inn was built by Caleb 
Blodgett. 


On our way back to Emerson Hall we looked at several inter- 
esting window displays. One, sponsored by the Luther Valley 
Historical Society, displayed Norwegian treasures of the pioneers 
of Luther Valley in the Chester Company window. Another was 
arranged by the Beloit Historical Society in the McNeany Depart- 
ment Store and showed a pioneer living room. Still a third one, 


showing interesting antiques, was prepared by the Brother Dutton 
School in the George Brothers window. 
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Beloit, the Gateway City to Wisconsin, will ever be remem- 
bered by the Wisconsin historical pilgrims of 1944 as the mecca 
of splendid housing, excellent food, correlated historical papers 
of exceptional worth, luncheons, receptions, a dinner, a pageant of 
much note, and an outstanding pilgrimage. The 156 registered 
guests of the WISCONSIN HISTORICAL SOCIETY meeting are 
spreading the word of Beloit’s hospitality and are unanimous in 
singing praises of the entire successful effort. 
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The First Settlers of Beloit 


By LoutIs TAYLOR MERRILL 


story of the founding of Wisconsin. In a narrower sense 

it is typical of the process which Mrs. Lois Mathews Rosen- 
berry chose as the theme of her book, The Expansion of New 
England. Indeed, she selects Beloit as probably the most typical 
Wisconsin community to illustrate this process.’ It is a process 
that began 300 years ago, with the establishment of that first 
American frontier of the Massachusetts Bay colony that Frederick 
Jackson Turner located only a few miles from Boston Common.’ 
The tendency of New England communities to bud and send out 
offshoots in colonial times is familiar to students of American 
history. Usually the migration was by whole church congrega- 
tions, for religious reasons. 

The nineteenth century expansion of New England into Wis- 
consin and the Midwest differed in lacking this religious push, 
having instead primarily economic motivation. Yet it was true 
that the ark of the covenant rode in the covered wagon of the 
Puritan pioneers of such settlements as Beloit, along with those 
other typical New England institutions, the town meeting and 
the school. And in the case of Beloit, the school was early to 
flower into a college. 

“They were of the stock,” Mrs. Rosenberry reminds us, in 
speaking of our Beloit founding fathers, “which sees the school 


T= STORY of the founding of Beloit is in microcosm the 





GRANDSON of Beloit College’s first teacher, Dr. MERRILL was educated 
at Beloit and the universities of Wisconsin and Chicago, has been a 
member of the History Department at Beloit College since 1938, and 
is the energetic and ingenious program chairman of the Beloit Historical 
Society. This article was read before the Third Annual Convention of 
the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY at Beloit on August 9, 1944. 


1L. K. Mathews, The Expansion of New England (New York, 1909), 240-43. 
2F. J. Turner, The Frontier in American History (New York, 1921), 39-40. 
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go hand in hand with the church, and far from the one college 
in New Hampshire, they determined to plant another at their 
very doors.” * 

In all this reach of wilderness, where lived the Winnebago at 
Turtle village, under their chiefs, White Crow, and his lieutenants, 
Whirling Thunder and Old Soldier, Joseph Thibault, Canadian fur 
trader, was the only white man. With his two Indian squaws 
and his nearly grown son, he occupied a lone log cabin near 
the point where Turtle Creek flows into Rock River—a spot 
matked with a boulder by the Beloit Historical Society, near 
Beloit’s South State Street. 

The time of his coming here is inexactly known. The extent 
of his estate was also inexactly defined, but he claimed to be 
monarch of all he surveyed. Thibault said he owned three “ looks” 
of land in every direction. What was a “look”? Apparently one 
looked as far as one could, then went to that point and looked 
again and so on—a method of land survey that would certainly 
penalize the nearsighted person.* 

Thibault’s sway was brief. Treaties after the Black Hawk War 
moved the red men west of the Mississippi. Chief White Crow 
dissolved his Turtle village. Whirling Thunder subsided. Old 
Soldier marched on. With the Indians went Thibault’s fur trade. 
So he was ready to sell out his three “looks” of land when the 
sturdy middle-aged Vermonter, Caleb Blodgett, lured by what re- 
turning Black Hawk War veterans told him, came to settle here 
in 1836. The price Blodgett paid has been variously stated as 
$200, $250, and $500. Any of these sums would have been too 
much for a legally worthless squatter’s claim; but Blodgett was 
soon to profit handsomely from his venture. 

As for Thibault, he vanished into the forest like so many 
coureurs de bois, settling for a time at Lake Koshkonong, then 
disappearing entirely. One legend has it that he was murdered 


3 Mathews, New England, 242. 


* History of Rock County, Wisconsin (Western Historical Company, Chicago, 1879), 
607-8. 
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by a member of his own red-skinned family, and his body was 
thrust beneath the ice of Koshkonong. Whether or not he figured 
in Rock County’s first murder mystery, he disappears from our 
history, as a flitting, shadowy figure, leaving no permanent impress 
on the future community.° 

The major impulse for the settlement of Beloit came from up 
near the headwaters of the Connecticut River. There, not far 
from the Canadian border, the Connecticut is a thin stream, hardly 
doing justice to reflections in its surface of Vermont’s dark-lifting 
Mount Monadnock. In the shadow of this mountain on the New 
Hampshire side nestles the village of Colebrook, mother com- 
munity of Beloit. 

There, one day in October, 1836, the idea of a Colebrook colony 
movement was born. Twelve good men and true attended a meet- 
ing at which a colonizing organization to be known as the “New 
England Emigrating Company ” was formed. The village physician, 
young Dr. Horace White, was selected as its exploring emissary, 
to find a new home for the colonizers in the West. He was sup- 
plied with a horse and traveling equipment and $100 a month, 
and directed to go out to scout the land of Canaan in northern 
Illinois, southern Wisconsin, an eastern Iowa.° The urgency of 
the venture did not permit dauntless Dr. White to wait till spring 
for his journey. Most of his trip was made by sleigh, in the dead 
of winter. He crossed into Canada, following the north shore of 
Lake Erie to Detroit, thence on westward. His sleigh bells jingled 
as far south as Quincy in Illinois, as far west as Des Moines 
in Iowa. 

But the Rock River region of southern Wisconsin was most 
pleasing. Fortunately, two other young men from Colebrook, 
Robert P. Crane and Otis P. Bicknell, had come west on their 
own account and were on the spot to help Dr. White make his 
momentous decision. Together they climbed the bluff from the 


5L. B. Caswell’s reminiscences, quoted in William Fiske Brown, ed., Rock County, 
Wisconsin (Chicago, 1908), 1:129. 


® Horace White, ‘“‘ The Beginnings of Beloit,” Beloit College Semi-centennial pamphlet, 
1897, p. 98. 
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river, standing perhaps on the site of Beloit College, to survey 
what was to their eyes a pleasing scene—the combination of rich 
prairie, and woods, and water-power sites. As one chronicler has put 
it, the Rock River Valley had to them “a New England look,” 
and they felt at home here.’ Perhaps this bluff, and the juncture 
of Rock River and Turtle Creek, reminded them of their own town 
of Colebrook, situated at the juncture of the Connecticut and of 
New Hampshire’s tinier Mohawk River. 

The decision of the location for the new colony was made. 
Caleb Blodgett agreed to sell the New England Emigrating Com- 
pany a third of his land, purchased from Thibault, for $2,500— 
a handsome profit over what he had paid the French trader. Dr. 
White hied back to Colebrook in the spring of 1837 for the 
approval of his associates for what he had done. He found the com- 
pany all “in good spunk,” he wrote.* Presently the migration 
was begun. Of the original members of the New England Emi- 
grating Company, all but one came west. 

On the wall of the little Congregational Church in Colebrook 
today a bronze tablet records their names, and the names of 
others who ventured the hazard of new fortunes, the Whites, Bick- 
nells, Cranes, Hobarts, Bundys, Beeches, Howes, Eameses, Fields, 
Colleys, Hatches, and Crosbys. These names, with such as Blodgett, 
Hackett, Goodhue, Johnson, and Fisher, stand in our local history 
books as the names of Beloit’s first families. 

Colebrook has the names of her Beloit-bound argonauts written 
in bronze, but the only name thus inscribed at the Beloit end of 
the long journey is that of Horace White. In bas relief on a 
monument in Horace White Park you see represented Horace 
White the elder and Horace White the younger. The life of the 
elder Dr. White was soon worn away by too great demands upon 
his frail health, as recently recounted by Dr, Harold M. Helm 
in his history of Beloit medical practitioners.° 


‘Henry M. Whitney, “‘The Settlement of Beloit,” Wisconsin Historical Society, 
Proceedings, 1898, pp. 129-36. 

8 White to his wife, May 10, 1837, cited in Ellery Bicknell Crane, A History of the 
Settlement of Beloit, Rock County, Wisconsin (Worcester, 1908), 32. 
° Wisconsin Magazine of History, 26:289-313 (March, 1943). 
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The younger Horace White went out into the world from this 
town and college to make a shining name for himself in journal- 
ism, ending in the editorial chair of the New York Evening Post 
that had been occupied by William Cullen Bryant. I still re- 
member the old man coming back to Beloit for his sixtieth college 
class reunion, wearing his tall silk hat—a figure out of another 
time. And report has it that in his affection for his alma mater 
he crept out in the stillness of the night and knelt to kiss the corner- 
stone of old Middle College. A few years ago another journalistic 
pilgrim, who had been associated with Horace White in New 
York—Oswald Garrison Villard—came to see the place of White’s 
youth, and we strolled in the twilight together down to the park 
to gaze a few moments at the face and inscription on the monument. 

Horace White is only one of Beloit’s many sons who has gone 
out to give useful and distinguished service in the wider world. 
Beloit, in things of the intellect and of civic worth, has illustrated 
part of Turner’s theory concerning the reacting influence of our 
West upon the East of our origin. 

And in other ways that influence has spread. I stood a few 
years ago beside a humming paper mill in a New Hampshire town 
whence came the founder of paper mills in the Beloit region 
of the Rock River Valley. The owner of the New Hampshire 
mill said he had learned the paper manufacturing business in 
Beloit. Thus was the cycle rounded. 

Beloit’s first sawmill, gristmill, and blacksmith shop were early 
in operation. The founders were building well. But what would 
they name their settlement? Caleb Blodgett had lived for a time 
in New York State. He wanted to name the town New Albany. 
That seemed too fast for some, just as the Indian name Turtle 
was too slow. 

So in 1838 a public meeting was held to choose a new name, 
with a committee of three delegated to perform the task. What 
a narrow escape we had from traveling under some meaningless 
monstrosity of nomenclature, because one member of the com- 
mittee recorded that when he and his colleagues had retired to a 
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shanty near-by for deliberation, a committeeman proposed form- 
ing the new name simply by drawing and compounding letters of 
the alphabet by lot. Then, according to the William Fiske Brown’s 
history: 

Major {Charles} Johnson [a member of the committee} suggested 
Ballote as a supposed French word meaning handsome. As many of the 
early settlers had pleasant remembrances of Detroit, Mr. [Lucius G.} Fisher 
{another committee member} proposed that they have a name sounding 
like that and spoke the words Balloit, or Beloit. The latter name was 


approved in committee, reported to the settlers by Major Johnson and 
unanimously adopted.!® 


Thus the origin of a name Beloit has worn with satisfaction for 
106 years, and one which has been copied by communities in at 
least three other states. 

Beloit was incorporated as a village in 1846, and its first city 
government was organized ten years later. By then most com- 
munity institutions had been established. 

The city seal adopted in 1856 bore on three sides of a triangle 
the words, “Industry—Enterprise—Prosperity.” Within the tri- 
angle, what was doubtless to the city fathers then the highest 
symbol of hustling progress, was the representation of a diminu- 
tive wood-burning locomotive with flaring smokestack—a very 
different sort of iron horse from the Beloit-manufactured Diesel 
giant, that Fairbanks, Morse and Company unveiled at Beloit on 
August 8, on the one hundred and fifteenth birthday of the loco- 
motive in America. 

Naturally, considering their New England background, religious 
organization was a first thought of the early settlers, and services 
were early held in Caleb Blodgett’s kitchen. The Methodists were 
just three days ahead of the Congregationalists in organizing a 
church, in December, 1838, but the Congregationalists had the 
first church building. Most of the original settlers had belonged 
to the Monadnock Congregational Church in Colebrook. Twenty- 
four of them formed a Congregational organization at Beloit on 
December 30, 1838. They built Beloit’s first church edifice 


10 Past Made Present (Chicago, 1900), 34. 
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in 1842, at the corner of Broad and Prospect streets. Hailed as 
“the most stately and grand house for Christian worship then 
in the territory of Wisconsin,” this Old Stone Church, again ac- 
cording to the Rev. William Fiske Brown’s history, “ undoubtedly 
had more influence than any other instrumentality in locating the 
college in Beloit.”** At any rate, the seminary, conducted in 
the basement of this church, was an incubator of the college. 

To recount college origins would trespass upon the province 
of the succeeding speaker. It is simply noteworthy here, as an 
evidence of the New England spirit at work in the western 
wilderness, that Beloit was on its way towards having a college 
within ten years of its original settlement. 

Humanitarian reform urges mingled with intellectual and in- 
dustrial currents in that pulsing decade, the “fabulous forties.” 
The first public meeting on the college grounds was a great 
Fourth of July celebration in 1846, held to advance the antislavery 
and temperance causes. My youthful grandfather, Sereno Taylor 
Merrill, arriving in search of industrial opportunity, was pressed 
into service to help organize the affair. Soon came an offer for 
him to be principal of the Beloit Seminary; and, when Beloit 
College was organized, with no faculty and no buildings, he 
taught the first college class through most of its freshman year. 
But his real desire was fulfilled when he turned again to indus- 
trial pioneering.” 

The Yankee ambidexterity of talents that could run an anti- 
slavery campaign, or an academy, or a paper mill, or iron works 
with equal facility suggests possibly one key to the growth and 
success of a community founded in the New England tradition 
by that sort of Yankee ingenuity, ambition, and enterprise. 

To some of us still in middle life, who belong to Beloit, certain 
of these early settlers are more than names. We have seen them 
walking among us—walking perhaps with halting steps, and wear- 
ing long white beards. And yet as realistic imagination rather than 


11 [bid., 37-38. 
12Sereno Taylor Merrill, Narrative of Experiences (Beloit, 1900), 21-23. 
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memoty recreates them for us, they are not old men, these fathers 
and grandfathers of many of us, but young men fired with the 
spirit, and the zeal, and the ambition and talent of youth. Some- 
times, when we tend to lag, or to be overcome by the perplexities 
of our time, they seem to come out of the shadowy past, these 
youthful grandfathers of ours, to touch us on the shoulder, and 
to remind us that change of time, or place, or circumstance can- 
not erode or chip the rugged granite of New England character 
that was laid here in the foundations. For 


New Hampshire’s bosom of granite, by sun and tempest wooed, 
No pigmy bears to the planet, nurses no puny brood. 








TURTLE STREET, BELOIT, IN THE MID-FORTIES 
From a drawing by Sereno T. Merrill, Beloit pioneer 





Pioneer Dentistry in Wisconsin 


By HERBERT W. KUHM 


slowly unwinding pictorial tapestry, we discover its back- 

ground to be a solid warp fashioned by a band of sturdy 
pioneers whose courage, foresight, and unselfishness made it the 
stable foundation which succeeding generations of dentists elabo- 
rated with their own distinctive patterns and designs. Interwoven 
with the drab, yet withal solid colors that represent the ground- 
breaking itinerant practitioners, are occasional brilliant strands 
which point to men of outstanding accomplishments. Nor can 
we fail to discern the tawdry, off-color flaws where charlatans 
and mountebanks managed their shabby insertions. 

In the days of territorial Wisconsin, as in adjacent frontier 
states, dental services were rendered chiefly by itinerant or travel- 
ing dentists, whose hand- or saddle-bags contained their entire stock 
in trade." It has been estimated that up until 1866, when Wis- 
consin’s population had reached 800,000, there were but from 
60 to 100 dentists practicing in the state, most of these being 
itinerants.* Estimated at the latter number, there would have 
been an average of 8,000 inhabitants to each dentist. 

Small wonder, then, that it was necessary for physicians in 
towns not serviced by these pseudo dentists to act frequently in the 


I WE compare the story of early Wisconsin dentistry to a 





Dr. HERBERT W. KUHM practices dentistry at Milwaukee, as did his 
father, the late Dr. John Kuhm. The State Dental Society will observe 
the Diamond Jubilee of its founding in 1945, and since Dr. Kuhm is a 
member of the history committee and chairman of the radio committee, 
the ink on his history-writing pen will never become dry. He is also a 
past president of the Wisconsin Archeological Society. The readers are 
warned that long before the end of the above sketch is reached there 
will be groans and exclaimings, “Just whose teeth is he pulling, any- 
how?” There will be plenty of twinges, but plenty of good Wisconsin 
dental history too! 


1W. H. Chilson, “ Early Dentists and Dentistry in Wisconsin,”’ in C. R. E. Koch, ed., 
History of Dental Surgery (2 vols., Chicago, 1909), 1:1054. 
2 Ibid., 1:1053. 
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capacity of dental surgeons. Out of necessity the pioneer physician 
developed a rare self-reliance, and because specialists were then 
unknown, he was called upon to treat every phase of bodily ail- 
ment, serving as physician, surgeon, oculist, and dentist.* To the 
earliest western pioneer, dental service was seldom available except 
as given by the practicing physician;* hence, there was great 
rejoicing in a backwoods country upon a doctor's arrival. His 
drives were often long and hard, especially in the winter. He 
picked his way around stumps, over logs and through creeks, and 
many times traveled afoot or on horseback because the mudded 
roads were impassable to a buggy.° 


Fanny S. Stone writes that “besides the lancet, the pioneer 
doctor’s principal surgical instrument was the turnkey for extract- 


ing teeth, for he was dentist as well as physician.” She further 
relates: 


A story is told of a customer once complaining to a negro barber 
that his razor pulled, to which the negro replied: “Yas suh, I know 
dat, boss; but if de razor handle don’t break, de beard am bound to 
come off.” So it was with the old-time doctor as a dentist. Once he 
got that turnkey firmly fastened on a tooth, if the instrument did not 
break, the tooth was bound to come out.® 


This is further corroborated by a dental pioneer writing of the 
dentistry prevailing in 1849: 


If an extraction was performed by a physician, it was generally be- 
neath his dignity to make a charge for it. Holding the operation in 
contempt, not much pains did he take to make it respectable. The patient 
was seated on the floor, or if the physician and patient met on the road 
or in the field, on the ground. Locked between the knees of the operator, 
the turnkey was brought out of his pocket and the fulcrum well wrapped 
in a handkerchief, also from the pocket, and applied to the offending 
tooth, and if the hook did not slip, something had to come. It was not 
always what he expected.” 


Harry G. Dyer, the veteran steamboatman and riverman, in 
reminiscing of his youth, tells of a man living in his home town 


* Chippewa County, Wisconsin—Past and Present (2 vols., S. J. Clarke Publishing 
Company, Chicago, 1913), 1:214. 

*History Committee, Missouri States Dental Association, History of Dentistry in 
Missouri (Fulton, 1938), 367. 

5W. B. Ford, ‘The Medical Fraternity,” in Randolph A. Richards, ed., History of 
Monroe County, Wisconsin (Chicago, 1912), 483. 

® Fanny S. Stone, History of Racine County, Wisconsin (2 vols., Chicago, 1916), 1:311. 


TA. W. French, ‘“* Dentistry in Illinois Sixty Years Ago” (1849), in Koch’s Dental 
Surgery, 1:920. : 
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of DeSoto, on the Upper Mississippi River, who, though not a 
licensed dentist, made a business of extracting teeth for farmers 
and others in that locality. For this purpose he used a turnkey. 
One day Dyer saw a rustic seated on a chair on the porch of 
this man’s house, waiting to have a tooth pulled. The “dentist” 
soon arrived and, seating himself on another chair in front of 
his patient, produced the turnkey. When this had been clamped 
about the unwanted tooth, the operator drew the man’s head down 
between his knees to steady it and then twisted the turnkey, dis- 
lodging the tooth. 

There were but few patterns of forceps available to the pioneer 
denta! operator, and those in use were better suited to crush than 
to extract a tooth. Sometimes the turnkey, cant hook, or pelican, 
as it was variously called, was both a surer and safer tool than 
any of the crude forceps. Yet that old instrument, deservedly much 
maligned, could be a dangerous power in unskilled hands, perform- 
ing its function most erratically. One of its whims was to side- 
slip, the hook engaging itself with another tooth, so that the 
patient netted more than he had originally bargained for. If 
the tooth came out without injury to the jaw bone, the operator 
was greatly relieved.® 

A turnkey that remained in continuous service in many lands 
for more than a century is one recently donated to the Milwaukee 
County Dental Society by the late Dr. M. U. Poppe. The instru- 
ment was brought from Germany to Norway by the Poppe family, 
who settled in Christiania (now Oslo) in 1770. The turnkey, 
handed down to Dr. H. Poppe, a surgeon in the Norwegian army, 
was used as part of his army medical equipment until his retire- 
ment in 1885. He then migrated to the United States in 1886 
and settled in Green Bay, Wisconsin, where he practiced medicine 
until 1893. After his death the instrument passed on to his son, 
Dr. Fredrick Poppe, of Pulcifer, Wisconsin, who for years used 
it in performing extractions in that region, as there was no dentist 
available at the time. 

In addition to the physician, it was not uncommon in the early 

8 Ibid., 1:919. 
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years to find the barber and the blacksmith willing to remove an 
aching tooth.® The German immigrant-barber who established 
himself in the New World was usually a jack-of-all-trades. He 
was also something of a chiropodist, a quasi-surgeon, and his shop 
window announced that he was accomplished in pulling teeth 
( zahnausziehen) .?° 

It was common practice in isolated lumber camps for the camp 
blacksmith to “double in brass” as dentist, drawing aching teeth 
for lumberjacks with the tongs and pliers of his craft. 

Early day pharmacists also lent a hand at “ purging” recalcitrant 
molars. In the pioneer drug store in the STATE HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY'S MUSEUM at Madison there are two turnkeys collected 
by the late Dr. Edward Kremers with other pharmaceutical mate- 
rial from the old Trayser drug store at New London, Wisconsin. 
These “keys” had been used by the pharmacist in extracting teeth 
of customers when requested. Others exhibited were obtained by 
Dr. Kremers from Wisconsin pharmacies where they had been 
in occasional or frequent use. 

Until a community was large enough to afford attractive remun- 
eration to a resident dentist, it was served by an itinerant one, 
who would come through filling and extracting teeth, or making 
dentures. Some of them were very skillful in the construction 
of gum section dentures. At times they went from house to 
house, or occasionally they remained for a week or more at one 
home, available to everyone in the neighborhood. They took 
their instruments and foot engine into the rural districts also to 
spend a few days or a week at a farmhouse. Patients braced them- 
selves in a sturdy kitchen chair or a rocker blocked into position 
fore and aft. The itinerant was like a circuit rider in that it was 
necessary for him to go to his patients on what was almost a 
regular route, and was usually treated as a guest, frequently as 
a friend, in the home of his patients.’ Others, less fortunate, 
stopped at early primitive taverns where frequently guests were 


°H. E. Friesell, ‘‘ Dentistry in Western Pennsylvania,” in Koch’s Dental Surgery, 1:986. 
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required to draw lots to see who should sleep on the kitchen 
floor, since the unheated, poorly ventilated sleeping-rooms were 
crowded to suffocation. Small wonder that these dentists preferred 
the hospitality of the private homes.” 

To acquaint a community with the scope of his accomplish- 
ments, he would sometimes display a tin sign at the door of the 
village tavern and then exhibit a showy set of instruments in 
the public parlor. In those days a plush-lined case filled with 
pearl or ivory handled instruments with gold ferrules was con- 
sidered one of the highest recommendations for skill and ability. 
The less fortunate, however, could display only the crude wire 
tools which were frequently of his own fashioning. Curious settlers 
were attracted by this more or less scientific display, and this gave 
him an opportunity to solicit their patronage by enlightening them 
as to what he could do. If some settler lacked an incisor or 
cuspid which still had a root remaining, it was but the work 
of an hour to insert an “incorruptible” pivot tooth into a hard 
hickory core that had been closely fitted into the root. 

Obviously this practice, impeded by no restrictions and safe- 
guarded by no regulations, opened wide a lucrative field of unethi- 
cal exploitation for a class of mountebanks and charlatans who, 
regardless of their bogus of quasi-ethical services, contributed, 
nevertheless, to the growth of dentistry by acquainting the people 
with the fact that something could be done for the edentulous as 
well as for those with carious teeth. Whatever charlatanism was 
practiced related chiefly to the treatment and extraction of teeth 
rather than to operative dentistry.** 

Many of the most skilled operators of those pioneer times 
received their early manual training in machine shops, jewelry 
and watch makers’ establishments, and in other mechanical pur- 
suits where they were drilled thoroughly in the importance of 
precision, fit, and neatness of finish."* The greater number were 
of limited attainment, whose professional knowledge had been 


12 Elise Lathrop, Early American Inns and Taverns (New York, 1926), 279. 
18 Alfred J. Asgis, Professional Dentistry in American Society (New York, 1941), 41. 
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acquired in the office of established practitioners in the section 
from which they had emigrated. Aside from their professional 
duties they contributed their share to the material as well as the 
cultural development of the newly opened country.*® 

A dental pioneer writes of the days of his own apprenticeship: 


We made most of our instruments, and could get up finely made, 
well tempered instruments with ivory handles and silver ferrules. Our 
favorite handle, however, was made of rings of leather hammered on a 
plugger or excavator, and trimmed and polished. Pluggers were made 
from awls. Of course, every dentist had to have a case of pearly handled, 
ruby set impractical instruments for show, and a set of Chevalier 
forceps. Our vulcanizers were made at a brass works. Our fillings were 
made mainly with Abby’s adhesion foil.1® 


It was not uncommon for these pioneer workers in cohesive 
gold to contour or shape fillings with only hand pressure instru- 
ments. The gold leaf was annealed over a shovel full of live 
charcoal." Mineral teeth were ground upon a small grinding 
stone; the polishing of plates was done by hand with pencils and 
sticks dipped in oil and emery. 

The modes of practice of the earliest days here were the same 
as those in vogue in dental practice elsewhere. Fillings were 
much depended upon and were entirely made of the metals, prin- 
cipally soft gold or amalgam. Only two kinds of artificial sub- 
stitutes—swaged plates and hickory peg pivot teeth—were 
attempted." Amalgam, made from silver and mercury, and tin 
foil were largely used in fillings by the pioneer dentists, but 
neither was tolerated in the anterior teeth as their presence was 
perceptible. Amalgam was obtained by filing a silver coin with 
a coarse steel file, the shavings or filings of the softer Spanish 
or Mexican silver dollars being preferred. The mixture was 
triturated in a small mortar of wood, or more crudely, simply 
mulled with thumb in palm of hand. Tin foil of a fair quality 
could be obtained. It was applied in the same manner as gold, 
by means of heavy handled pluggers with blunt points, forced 
in with the full strength of the operator, and further condensed 

1 Chippewa County, Wisconsin, 1:214. 

18 Dentistry in Missouri, 41. 
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by wedge-shaped points pressed into the center.® During the 
Civil War years of 1861 to 1865, tin foil became the prevailing 
material for filling teeth as a supply of gold foil could not be 
had “for love or money.” *° 

The use of anesthetics in dentistry has been a matter of growth. 
Initially chloroform was introduced, but the danger attendant upon 
its use unnerved the public, and it was abandoned. Then, of a 
similar nature but far less dangerous, came ether, and eventually 
nitrous oxide and ethyl chloride. These continued in use until 
cocaine appeared as a local anesthetic.” 

Before the day of pain-alleviating local anesthetics for operative 
work, fear kept many people from dental offices until their suffer- 
ing was unbearable. A retired veteran lumberman has told me 
of a husky lumberjack who came to the office of Dr. Cable, early 
resident dentist at Rhinelander. Belligerently the big bruiser 
warned Dr. Cable, “If you hurt me, Doc, I'll toss you through 
the window!” Unperturbed, Dr. Cable placed a lignum-vitae 
mallet on his bracket instrument table, and ominously said, “If 
you make one false move, I'll wallop you square between the 
eyes!” As may be surmised, the lumberjack remained docile 
throughout that session. 

Pain, on occasion, had embarrassing results. My father, the 
late Dr. John Kuhm, early Milwaukee dentist, told me of an 
incident when no anesthetic was used that caused him much 
mental anguish at the time. A young lady came to him for dental 
attention on a particularly hot summer day, attired in a white 
linen dress, wasp waisted and bustled according to the fashion 
of the late nineties. The torrid day, added to the heat induced 
by her mental anguish, caused the young lady to perspire pro- 
fusely. When the ordeal was over, the Gibsonesque girl arose 
from the chair and, to my father’s chagrin, her dress presented 
a startlingly carmine-stained back and seat from his red plush- 
upholstered chair. 


9 Ibid., 1:921. 
2% Ibid., 1:1070. 
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It was most natural that after several years of serving a com- 
munity without competition some pioneer dental itinerant assumed 
the exclusive right to practice therein and looked upon the entrance 
of a competitor as an unwarranted intrusion. In one instance, at 
Wausau, such competition provoked serious trouble. For a number 
of years Wausau had been the undisputed field of Dr. J. C. Ben- 
nett, who had come from Pennsylvania to build up a lucrative 
itinerant practice in the lumbering country of Marathon County. 
Dr. Bennett became the first resident dentist of Wausau in 1876, 
and in 1880, Dr. E. L. Hogle, who had but recently graduated, 
decided to locate in Wausau. The young dentist had been in 
possession of his office but a few days when Dr. Bennett appeared 
with a double-barreled shotgun and deliberately shot his com- 
petitor to death. Convicted of murder in the first degree, he was 
later acquitted on a plea of insanity.” 

With the rapid influx of settlers into the backwoods, the crying 
need for physicians and dentists became acute, and coupled with 
the total absence of all legal requirements, induced individuals 
to enter these fields who were wholly unprepared to do justice to 
such work. Some of these, by painstaking observation and con- 
scientious application became so proficient that they gained for 
themselves the confidence and respect cf their communities. A 
host of irregulars, however, wormed their way into the fold under 
the guise of herb doctors, tooth pullers, bonesetters, midwives, 
and leechers.”* 

Kenosha’s dental pioneer, Isaac George, was one of these. In 
1839, “Bishop” George, as he was familiarly known, arrived 
in Kenosha and opened a gunshop on what was later the site of 
the Durkee House. He soon found that gunsmithing in a frontier 
town of but a few hundred inhabitants would not bring sufficient 
means to answer the demands of a growing family and so added 
the business of locksmithing. He further occupied himself in 
repairing traps for the muskrat hunters and in mending umbrellas. 
All these occupations proving insufficient, Mr. George added to 


22 Koch’s Dental Surgery, 1:1054-55. 
3 Chippewa County, Wisconsin, 1:213. 
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his already multifarious employments the business of dentistry.” 

Another such a colorful figure was Elhanen Winchester 
(“Chet”) Bennett, pioneer of Clintonville, who was by turns 
timber cruiser, hotelkeeper, surveyor, justice of the peace, veteri- 
narian, trapper, and the region’s dentist. Of him it is recorded: 


Was an ox sick; or a horse? Chet was called to doctor it. Was a 
man sick? Chet again was called and herbs he brewed, and medicines 
he concocted.... Even of dentistry he learned a minimum, and purchased 
the elementary tools of the profession. Had a man a toothache? Chet 
pulled it. Didn’t believe in a man carrying a dead tooth around in his 
mouth to infect his system. Out it should be and out it came at the 
end of Chet’s forceps. The forceps you may view even today in 
the Clintonville museum.?® 


Dr. W. H. Chilson, an early resident dentist of Appleton, makes 
this elastic statement, “ Probably the first dentist to locate perma- 
nently in Wisconsin was Doctor Albert Hayden Ellsworth, who 
located in Milwaukee in November, 1848.” ** Yet antedating Dr. 
Ellsworth there were at least five resident dentists in regular prac- 
tice in Milwaukee, all recorded in the householders’ index in the 
second annual edition of the 1848-49 Milwaukee directory. The 
listings read, ““ Ward 3—Faries, R. J. (of Miner & F.,) res. Wis- 
consin st. Ward 1—Miner & Faries, dentists—Wéisconsin st. Ward 
1—Miner, G. B. (of M. & Faries) bds at United States Hotel. 
Ward 3—Kennicott, J. A., dentist—8 Wisconsin st. Ward 3— 
Main & Van Pelt, dentist—East Water st.” *" 

Of the foregoing, Miner and Faries were by far the more out- 
standing in their profession, and only their arrivals are definitely 
recorded. Dr. Robert J. Faries, a native of Youngstown, Ohio, 
came to Milwaukee in 1844.7* Dr. George Barber Miner, who 
was both graduate physician and dentist, although born in Ogden, 
New York, also came to Milwaukee by way of Ohio, where he 
received his degrees at Oberlin and Cincinnati. His residence in 
Milwaukee dates from 1845, when he commenced dental prac- 
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DR. ROBERT J. FARIES, DENTIST 
Photograph by courtesy of his grandson, Frederic Heath of Milwaukee 
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tice in association with Dr. Faries.*® A record of this partnership 
was engraved in stone, for we have it on the good authority of 
Dr. Faries’ grandson, Frederic Heath, of Milwaukee, that a car- 
riage mounting stone with the petrograph MINER & FARIES 
stood in front of their office until it, together with several adjoin- 
ing houses, was razed to clear a site for the Hotel Pfister.*° 

If one ponders the circumstance that Milwaukee did not have 
a resident dentist until 1844, even though incorporated in 1837, 
it should be borne in mind that the village of Chicago, an older 
community was without a resident dentist, too, until March 25, 
1834, when Dr. William H. Kennicott established himself at 
the Eagle Tavern.** 

Milwaukee’s resident pioneer, Dr. Faries, was a man of mani- 
fold talents. Not only was he an accomplished engraver, whose 
woodcuts are believed to have been the first used in Milwaukee, 
but his dental work was of such high quality that an articulated 
set of dentures carved by him won an award at a Paris Inter- 
national Exposition. Becoming interested in astronomy, he is 
reputed to have built the first telescope made in Wisconsin, grind- 
ing the lenses by hand as well as making the frames. The second 
of three instruments which he made, completed in 1869, is now 
in the historical museum at the Milwaukee County Courthouse.** 

Some of Dr. Faries’ woodcuts and copper plate engravings are 
to be found in early city directories. In the historic (1844) Lowell 
Damon House in Wauwatosa, now in custody of the Milwaukee 
County Historical Society, are two specimens of his work. One 
is the business card of the old United States Hotel, which stood 
at East Water and Huron streets, with Dr. Faries’ microscopic 
signature; the other, a woodcut illustrating the pioneer City Hotel, 
which later became the Kirby House. 

Dr. Faries originally built a frame house, early in the 1840's 
on the southern bluff of the lake shore near what is now East 
Wisconsin Avenue and North Cass Street. Both he and his wife, 


2° History of Milwaukee (Western Historical Company, Chicago, 1881), 1035. 
%° Mr. Heath’s mother was Caroline Faries, first born of the four Faries children. 
1A. T. Andreas, History of Chicago (3 vols., Chicago, 1884-86) 1:460. 
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the former Helen Parmalee, of Revolutionary stock, liked the 
country, and early in the 1850’s built a fine house outside of 
the then Milwaukee city limits on the Watertown plank road, 
not far west of what is now North 27th Street. The house was 
surmounted with a square tower having a flat roof, which served 
as an astronomical observatory. When the surrounding blocks 
were taken into the city, Dr. Faries, again seeking Lebensraum, 
sold the house to Philetus Yale. It is now at 3011 West State 
Street, its grounds still graced by the time-weary conifers that 
are aged enough to have heard the birdlike swish of Indian arrows. 

Dr. Faries now acquired the Dexter Burr property in Wau- 
watosa, and in 1856 built the first brick house in the village, 
capping it with a similar square observatory tower. When the 
house was completed, Dr. Faries moved his dental office into this 
staunch, distinguished Italianate dwelling set in spacious grounds 
extending to Honey Creek. He was not only Wauwatosa’s first, 
but for a long time, its only resident dentist, practicing there for 
nearly twenty years. Ill health forced him to retire after thirty- 
three years of service. 

Even after Dr. Faries’ removal to Wauwatosa, his thoroughness 
and skill had impressed so many Milwaukeeans that they willingly 
traveled to the village on the train, or drove out with horse and 
buggy, for their dental work. His accessibility by railroad was 
engraved on his business card, one of which is still in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Heath; and reads: 


DENTIST, 

AT WAUWATOSA, 5 MILES WEST OF MILWAUKEE, 
ON MILWAUKEE & PRAIRIE DU CHIEN ROAD. 
TEETH MADE FROM HIS OWN MODELS, 
Different from all others in Form and Expression, 
PURE NITROUS OXIDE OR VITALIZED AIR & 
CHLOROFORM. 

Over Twenty Years Constant Practice. 

R. J. Faries. 


Many a five-, ten-, and twenty-dollar gold piece was hammered 
out on a smithy’s anvil to provide plate for the gold crowns which 
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DBaRTISTAT. 
MINER & FARIES 


May be consulted at the rooms lately occupied by the Wis- 
consin Marine and Fire Insurance Co., at the corner of Wis- 
consin and Main sts., in all bra ches of their profession. 

From a practical knowledge of the Surgical and Mechani- 
cal resources of their proféssion, are enabled to supply the 
loss of teeth on the. most improved and modern principle, as 
approved and recommended by the most eminent Dentists. 

Decayed Teeth—However large the cavity—restored and 
made sound with gold where practicable ; loose teeth fastened; 
Scaling, Cleansing and Extracting ; Childrens teeth regulated, 
and every operation performed pertaining to Dental Surgery. 

Toothache—If caused by exposure of the nerve, immediate- 
ly relieved by the remedy used in this city only by the sub- 
scribers.. Thisis the only article ever compounded that effec- 
tually destroys the nerve without pain. 

Artificial Teeth—Can be inserted (by first destroying the 
nerve with this remedy,) without causing the least pain. 

Drs. M. & F.,-are also prepared to administer the much 
talked of Etherial Vapor now in use, to all who may wish to 
avail themselves of it, for the purpose of extracting teeth with. 
out ‘pain. . 

Consultations free of charge. 

Milwaukee, July 1848. 














MINER AND FARIES ADVERTISEMENT 
From Directory of the City of Milwaukee, 1848-49. 


had fast become a fad. Coins minted from California gold were 
preferred for this purpose, for the western metal held its color 
better than Black Hills gold which soon revealed its inherent 
copper, and was readily stained by “eating” tobacco. On oc- 
casion, Dr. Faries was observed taking a gold piece to the village 
blacksmith to have it swaged into crown plate.** 

After Dr. Faries’ death in 1878, his property was sold to Mrs. 


33 Elizabeth V. Foley, Sketches of Wauwatosa (Wauwatosa, Wisconsin, 1932), 44. 
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Jean Kavanagh, an artist. When a street was cut through what 
was then called Douglas Heights, it was incorrectly named “ Kavan- 
augh Place.” It should, more appropriately, have honored Dr. 
Faries. The Faries house is now a Carmelite Sisters’ Orphanage. 

Dr. A. H. Ellsworth, whom Dr. Chilson erroneously credited 
with being Milwaukee’s first resident dentist, did, nevertheless, 
attain this honor, but in the city of Green Bay, to which he moved 
in 1852. In addition to an active practice, he served as superin- 
tendent of schools in Green Bay for twelve years. 

Early in the 1850's Beloit, Janesville, Madison, Portage, Berlin, 
La Crosse, Watertown, Fond du Lac, Oshkosh, Appleton, Racine, 
and Whitewater had permanent dentists who had migrated from 
Eastern states. The Fox River and the Rock River valleys, the 
eastern portion of the state bordering on Lake Michigan, together 
with a few cities in the western portion, as Prairie du Chien, La 
Crosse, Sparta, and Portage, contained all the resident dentists 
in Wisconsin, leaving the great undeveloped northern portion 
to the ministrations of itinerants.** 

Dr. L. Kellogg was the first resident dentist in Fond du Lac. 
In 1848 he erected a house on Main Street, opposite Fifth, and 
established his office in the front room upstairs. Prior to his com- 
ing the town’s physicians, including Mason C. Darling, William 
H. Walker, and Dr. Babcock, “ raised aching teeth by means of 
turnkeys.” Dr. A. L. Hoyt followed Dr. Kellogg, and then came 
Dr. J. R. Cole.*° 

Dr. Byron Douglas, who came to practice in Appleton in 1852, 
was the son of Dr. Beriah Douglas, an Albany, New York, dentist, 
who was one of the few of his day endeavoring to make porcelain 
pivot teeth by the mold method. Dr. Douglas studied with his 
father, and then set out for himself. He was a first cousin to 
Stephen A. Douglas, the “ Little Giant,” Abraham Lincoln’s rival. 

In the annals of Madison dentistry, the Chittenden name is a 
notable one. An Easterner, Dr. Nelson Chittenden envisioned 
possibilities in the raw Western country, and came to Madison 
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in 1854. His son Charles evinced mechanical ability at an early 
age, and when twelve began to assist his father with gold plate 
and other prosthetic work. This laid the foundation for the skill 
which he developed in dental prosthesis. When the Civil War 
broke out, Charles enlisted with the Eleventh Wisconsin Volun- 
teer Infantry and, after a period of active military service, he 
became associated with his father in 1863.*° 

Dr. Charles Curtis Chittenden was one of the founders of the 
Wisconsin State Dental Society and served two years as its presi- 
dent. He was instrumental in promoting the first dental law 
enacted by the Wisconsin Legislature, and was appointed a mem- 
ber of the first examining board, serving many years as its president. 
He was equally prominent in the American Dental Association, 
was on its executive council for a number of years, and was the 
first Wisconsin dentist elected national president of the A.D.A. 
This honor came to him in 1903. To date, only one other Wis- 
consin dentist, Dr. Henry L. Banzhaf, has achieved this distinction. 

Immediately after the Civil War many young soldiers prepared 
themselves for the profession of dentistry. With this infusion of 
new blood into Wisconsin’s dental ranks, the need was felt for a 
cohesive organization of dentists in the state, and by 1870 the 
groundwork for a permanent state society had assumed sufficient 
shape to warrant a meeting for that purpose. It was held in 
Milwaukee, at the office of Dr. Henry Faville, on Septem- 
ber 28, 1870. The object of the society was “to contribute to 
the diffusion of true science and the advancement of professional 
skill in the various branches of the dental art.” 

The first regular meeting of the new state society convened 
at Madison on January 10, 1871. It became incorporated that 
year under a special act. The following were the incorporators: 
Drs. Edgar Palmer, La Crosse; J. C. Lukes, Racine; Arthur Hol- 
brook, Waukesha; E. N. Clark, Beloit; C. C. Chittenden, Madi- 
son; N. H. Drew, Racine; Albert Solliday, Watertown; C. W. 
Barnes, Fond du Lac; L. C. Stewart, Waupun; and D. W. Perkins, 


36 John G. Gregory, ed., History of Southwestern Wisconsin (4 vols., Chicago, 1932), 
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E. W. Foster, George A. Sherwood, and William D. Brown, Mil- 
waukee. Drs. E. Churchill, Myron P. Goodwin, and S. L. Judd, 
of Beloit; M. B. Johnson, Janesville; and Joseph Green, White- 
water, were also original members, although they are not named 
on the charter.*” 

A full century has elapsed since the first known dental prac- 
titioner settled in the state, during which time significant contri- 
butions have been made to the profession. In looking back over 
the hundred years of resident dentistry, and beyond to the pioneer 
era of the itinerants, one comes to a realization of the truth of 
Emerson’s words, “there are stairs below us which we seem 
to have ascended.” As a result of this climb our civilization has 
been immeasurably benefited. 


37H. N. Jackson, “ The Wisconsin State Dental Society,’”’ in Koch’s Dental Surgery, 
1:1048. 
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Eduard Schroeter the Humanist 
I. The Early Years of Storm and Stress 


By J. J. SCHLICHER 


EN Eduard Schroeter landed in New York on July 11, 

1850, he was a religious exile from Germany, thirty-nine 

years old. Strictly speaking, he was not only a Forty- 

eighter; he had, in fact, been a political revolutionist for twenty 

years. In was in the later years of his attendance at the Hildesheim 

gymnasium, during and after the revolution of 1830 in France 

and its repercussions in other countries, that he first attracted at- 

tention to himself on this score. We are fortunate in having his 
own account of his experiences during this time.’ 

In 1831, after the uprising in Poland had been crushed by the 
Russian army, a group of Hildesheim students returning from an 
athletic trip (Turnfabrt) learned that several Polish officers had 
arrived in town. In great excitement they called on them to ex- 
press their sympathy and to encourage them in their defeat. 
Escorting them along the street they sang a song, the substance 
of which was expressed in the line, “ Noch ist Polen nicht verloren” 
(Poland is not yet lost). For this action the students were called 
upon the carpet and given a lecture on their behavior. Schroeter 





J. J. SCHLICHER, formerly on the faculty of the University of Wisconsin, 
is a frequent contributor to the Magazine. This time he has prepared a 
sketch of the little-known Eduard Schroeter, the Humanist, and has again 
written a well-documented biography, in two parts. The storm and stress 
of Schroeter’s early years will be followed in the March issue by an account 
of his work in Sauk City. 


1 The most important source of our information on the first half of Schroeter’s life is 
found in his reminiscences, published in Schuenemann-Pott’s Blaetter fuer freies religioeses 
Leben between 1860 and 1867. The most complete file of Bilaetter is in the Library 
of Congress. Without these we would know almost nothing about his life before he came 
to America. They give an account not only of the events of his life, but also of what 
occupied his mind. For his first three years in America we have a unique record in the 
files of the Humanist, the weekly which he published in Milwaukee from 1851 to 1853. 
In it we get a very full and candid picture of his experiences and activities in establishing 
Free Congregations in a state just emerging from its pioneer beginnings, and of the many 
persons who contributed to it. The Humanist file is in the Wisconsin Historical Society 
Library, but it lacks some numbers. 
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was especially singled out, not by name but in a way that every- 
one understood, as the “incorrigible enthusiast who at the sight 
of a Polish mustache will shout: This is the most blessed moment 
of my life.” Shortly after this he was to speak in French before 
a school audience, and chose for his subject, “Reflections on the 
Fight of the Poles.” When this became known to the school 
authorities, the meeting was cancelled and he was forbidden to 
deliver the speech. 

After this experience Schroeter says that he fled to Braun- 
schweig to continue his studies.* Here he found the teachers 
tame and obedient, satisfied if there was no disturbance to report, 
and he spent much of his time reading revolutionary literature 
on the side. When called upon to deliver a German oration, he 
spoke on the freedom of the press. But the chief criticism of his 
address was that he had spoken of the people as “a moral person.” 
At the final examination when an impromptu essay was required, 
the topic assigned him was “Life a Dream,” and he was cau- 
tioned against wandering from the subject. 

Owing to the somewhat desultory character of Schroeter’s early 
education, he was three years older than the average student in his 
class when he graduated from the gymnasium and much more 
mature and independent in his thinking and his views. He had 
by now become a confirmed opponent of absolute government. 

When he entered the University of Jena in 1833 to begin his 
study of theology, he soon discovered that in the free religious and 

2It was one of the conveniences of the patchwork Germany of the 1850’s that if you 


wanted to escape trouble in one of its miniature sovereignties you could step over a 
border near-by and be free of it. 


® When a boy was intended for a higher education, he was taken out of the common 
school at eleven, and placed in the gymnasium to be prepared for the university. But as 
the small town in which Schroeter’s parents lived had no gymnasium, the parents of such 
boys employed a tutor for them until they were old enough to be sent away from home. 
In this instance there was much discussion among the parents whether the instruction should 
contain as part of it the usual memorizing of the catechism, parts of the Bible, prayers, 
and the hymns of the church, or instead of this an elementary introduction to German 
literature, especially its poetry. The latter course was finally adopted although some thought 
that the former could do no harm and might do some good. The tutor, who was a 
candidate for the ministry, would have preferred it, but apparently was ready to do what 
was asked of him. 

The future profession chosen for young Schroeter was the ministry. This choice, he 
tells us, was due to the wishes of his mother, who longed for nothing so much as to see 
her son in the pulpit some day, wearing the clerical gown, and fele that there was no 
more assured or honest way of earning a living. At fourteen he was accordingly sent 
for two years to the Gelebrte Schule at Wolfenbuettel, where at that time they taught what 
Schroeter calls a diluted form of Christianity (i.e., rationalism) . 
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political discussions among the students his classmates in theology 
made a very poor showing. Few of them seemed to have any 
decided opinions, or if they had any did not express them. The 
explanation he concluded, was that instead of having the world 
of thinking opened to them in the university, they were merely 
being trained—dressiert is the more invidious German expres- 
sion—to hold certain well-defined views which would fit them 
for the positions they were later to occupy in the service of the 
ruling class. So it was that when he passed from the University 
of Jena to that of Goettingen, in his native Hanover, to finish 
his course, he thought seriously of exchanging theology for law 
because the latter profession offered a more respected position 
in the world. 

But Schroeter did not change his course. He may have thought 
that it was now too late to do so, or, more probably, his action 
was due to his inborn tenacity, which throughout life held him 
to a course once entered upon, whatever the obstacles or dis- 
couragements. Or, perhaps, it was an influence now abroad in the 
world, though he may not have been fully aware of it at this time. 

However that may be, he continued his theological course, and 
in due time came up for the final examinations, three in number, 
that were to decide his fitness, according to his judges, for an 
appointment as a preacher and a salary from the state. The exami- 
nations were given at long intervals, and more searching as they 
proceeded, in 1836, 1838, and 1841. There was no hurry, for 
there was always a long line of approved candidates awaiting 
appointment. 

What Schroeter was doing in the nine years following his first 
examination he does not tell us in so many words, but he was 
probably eking out a living by private instruction, a task in which 
candidates for the ministry were commonly employed. At this 
point the story of his early life as he gives it ceases to be a nar- 
rative and becomes an exhibit of wide and intensive study of the 
practice and belief of the different religions and Christian sects, 
their historical development, their similarities and differences, and 
especially the conditions which had shaped the doctrines they 
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professed. It was, in short, an application to religion of the same 
tests that were then revolutionizing the study of the natural 
sciences and of history. 

A movement was under way in Germany at the time, known 
by various names, but usually as the “German-catholic move- 
ment” (catholic in the original, not the sectarian sense), whose 
slogan was “ Forschung und Fortschritt” (Investigation and Pro- 
gress). It was not intended as a break with the established churches, 
but to reform them from within. In 1845 Schroeter joined this 
movement and went to work in it at Worms, the city made famous 
by Luther’s trial for heresy. The result was that before the end 
of the year his name was stricken from the list of candidates for 
the ministry. 

For at Worms the intensity of his convictions and his native 
gift of speech at once began to tell, and he was very successful. 
He informs us that at times in the villages about the city he spoke 
to an audience of a thousand people. But always there was a 
representative of the police present to report anything that he said 
which might be constructed as opposition to the ruling class. 
He was often reported, and in 1847 even received a notice from 
the government of Hesse-Darmstadt, in which Worms was situ- 
ated, informing him that he would be expelled from the country 
if he continued his attacks on the Catholic and Lutheran clergy 
and their teaching. But all went well, and no action was taken 
against him during the thirteen months while the Frankfurt 
parliament was in session. 

But when the reaction set in after the failure of the parliament, 
Schroeter severed completely all connection with the recognized 
churches and made his congregation at Worms that which it had 
become already, a Free Congregation. A few months later the 
Hessian government sent him notice of his banishment from 
the country as an alien.* After a farewell to his congregation, 
he left Worms on May 25, 1850, and came to America. 

Three days after he landed in New York, Schroeter was already 
taking steps to form a Free Congregation there among the im- 


*Since he was born in Hanover, he would be an alien in Hesse-Darmstadt. 
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migrants who had been members of German-catholic or Free 
Congregations before they came to America. But he soon had to 
interrupt his efforts owing to the serious illness of his wife. He 
was making preparations to take her to a milder climate, when 
it was found that her condition made this impossible, and she 
died on New Year's Day, 1851. 

Within a month after her death the congregation which 
Schroeter was forming had grown to 150 members. He was asked 
to draw up a set of principles for it, which was adopted with only 
minor changes. But the conditions in New York were too un- 
settled to make such a congregation a permanent success.” With 
one exception the German papers of the city were entirely in- 
different to the undertaking, and Schroeter left New York in May 
on a missionary tour through New England, where many held 
independent views on religious matters. In Boston he went over 
his Fundamental Principles with Theodore Parker, who told him 
that for Americans the step he was proposing to take would be 
“too great,” and it would be necessary to begin more gradually. 
We are informed, however, that among the German settlers he 
succeeded in forming Free Congregations in Boston, Norwich, 
Hartford, New Haven, and Bridgeport. 

At some point in the course of this tour Schroeter received 
an invitation from Milwaukee, where a Lutheran-Reformed Con- 
gregation was intending to become a Free Congregation. On the 
way to Milwaukee he undertook to present the cause of the Free 
Congregation in the more important cities through which he 
passed, though apparently with indifferent success, in some cases 
even meeting with the grossest abuse. 

It was on the evening of August 8, 1851, that Schroeter made 
his first address in Milwaukee, on the by-ways in which man’s 
thought and will go astray and keep him from achieving his 
purpose in life. The Milwaukee Banmer praised the address in 
high terms for its logic and the clearness of its presentation. It 
felt sure that the large audience would share its own hope “ that 


5 Schroeter spoke of the situation as a ‘‘ Babylonian confusion.”” There is a vivid 
description of it in the Humanist, 1:181-83. 
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such an able champion of enlightenment might be permanently 
secured for the city.” At the same time it announced the sub- 
ject of Schroeter’s address on the coming Sunday as “How can 
we make propaganda for our principles?” The address on the 
following Sunday was to be on “ Which is our Holy Bible?” And 
on the Tuesday between these dates the paper printed the com- 
plete text of the Fundamental Principles which Schroeter had 
written for the New York congregation in February. With some 
condensation and the omission of a few details, they were as 
follows: 


We call our society the United Free German Congregation. Its pur- 
pose is to unite the foes of clericalism (Pfafferei), official dishonesty 
and hypocrisy, and to unite the friends of truth, uprightness, and 
honesty—all those holding the same views, but now found scattered 
among all religions, churches, and sects. By such a union of our strength 
we intend to erect a firm bulwark against the pernicious system of church, 
sect, and clerical domination. While making our first appeal to the 
Germans we do not wish to be understood as excluding other nation- 
alities; rather we shall make it our business to enter into fraternal relations 
with others who are aiming at reforms similar to our own. 

All authority rests in the congregation, and in it all its members, 
men and women alike, shall have equal rights. The foundation of the 
congregation shall be reason, and the great teachings of nature and 
history. The purpose of the congregation shall not be the subjection 
of human beings to an external authority, the respect for a person or a 
book, in order to secure their bliss by such unconditional obedience, but 
the exact opposite of this, their mental and moral freedom, their in- 
dependence and individuality in thought, will, decision, and action. The 
means to this end, consequently, are not “supernatural and incompre- 
hensible means of grace” (the exclusive stock in trade of a church), 
but the natural and comprehensible means by which a human being 
influences and inspires the mind and heart of his a eisiicaie song, 
and the mutual exchange of opinions. 

We do not exclude certain rites and ceremonies, so long as they 
are not compulsory and are sensible and beautiful (i.e., in connection 
with birth, death, marriage, reception into the congregation after instruc- 
tion, the anniversaries of great men and events). We have no dogmas 
or decrees, fixed for all time, but only fundamental principles and general 
views of the world which are subject to continual clarification. We 
seek to attain for ourselves an independent view of life and in accord- 
ance with it to shape our individual lives. For us there are atheists only 
in a practical sense, those namely, who act as if there were no supreme 
law of the world to which they are subject, and no world order to which 
they are obliged to conform. We decree neither a belief nor a disbelief 
in God and immortality. 

We know of no priestly office as the sole bearer of the spirit and the 
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truth, nor of a laity as mere empty vessels to be filled by it, as the 
Catholic and Protestant churches do, to a greater or less extent. But 
we do recognize a speaker or teacher, whom the congregation is free 
to select and appoint after it has satisfied itself of his vocation, quali- 
fication, and moral character. It is his duty to address the congregation 
at its meetings on topics in the field of history, philosophy, and morals, 
and to prepare the youth by instruction for an intelligent understanding 
of these addresses when they are grown up. But no member of the 
congregation shall be denied the opportunity of taking the part of 
the speaker or teacher. (A long paragraph is taken up with a statement 
of the importance of the education of the youth, and a short one with 
the matter of joining the congregation. ) 


What strikes the reader in these Principles is their great ex- 
plicitness and definiteness. They were evidently intended to be a 
permanent guide, and we find that they were adopted with slight 
variations not only by Schroeter’s own congregations in Milwaukee 
and later in Sauk County, but quite generally by those which he 
was soon to start in the southeastern counties of the state. 

When we consider the Principles in detail, it seems rather 
strange, at this distance in time, that he should place all the 
blame for the conditions against which he was fighting upon 
the churches and the clergy, without saying anything about the 
higher powers under whose control they were. It was after all not 
the churches or the clergy but the government that drove the 
Forty-eighters, and Schroeter himself, into exile. It would seem 
that the fault lay first of all in the autocratic government and 
the system of the state church. 

The fact was that in an autocratic state the people were sub- 
ject to a double control, that of the government and that of the 
church. These were partners in suppression because they had 
the same interest in keeping the great mass of the people from 
asserting themselves and disturbing their overlords in the exercise 
of their traditional power. Any kind of revolution was an enemy 
to both. This is why the Forty-eighters, even after they came to 
America, where there is no such alliance between church and state, 
continued so generally to be indifferent or hostile to the churches, 
at least in so far as they continued to keep their members in the 
subjection to which they were accustomed in Europe.° 


® They commonly spoke of the clergy as Pfaffen, a word conveying a deeper contempt 
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When Schroeter accuses the clergy of hypocrisy and dishonesty, 
he is dealing with what may be expected in any stratified society, 
which has a different rule of conduct for those who can command 
and those who are expected to obey.’ And it was the revolution- 
ist in Schroeter, quite as much as it was the religious reformer, 
that made it the central purpose of his Free Congregation to 
achieve for all human beings their “mental and moral freedom, 
their independence and individuality in thought, will, decision 
and action.” 

Schroeter’s reception in Milwaukee, as we have seen, was very 
favorable. It may at this time have contained a larger number of 
recent exiles than any other city of its size, and they would natural- 
ly be sympathetic to whatever might be undertaken by one of 
their own number. All this was so encouraging to him that in less 
than a month after his arrival, on September 5, 1851, he issued 
the prospectus of a weekly paper he intended to publish, to be 
called the Humanist. 

This prospectus is a stirring document, full of vigor and con- 

fidence in the success of his undertaking. Always an enthusiast, 
he was now breathing the free air of the frontier, and there is a 
new note in it that was lacking in the measured sentences of the 
Fundamental Principles. Instead of dealing with the mechanism, 
so to speak, he now sees his congregation as a going concern, in 
which the members will not only be individual men and women 
themselves, but by their example will influence their neighbors, 
with the result that they will all perform the duties of citizenship 
on a higher level than before; and not only that, but their whole 
life and well-being will rise at the same time. To achieve these 
ends he promises that he will himself submit to the hardest, most 
unremitting labor. 
Aon ain any other in the language. It was aimed especially at the Catholics and the 
Lutherans, whom they had known as the most numerous and most firmly intrenched of all 
denominations. And it was applied without discrimination. Bad as the situation was 
in Europe, it stands to reason that even so there must have been many, especially among 
the lower ranks of the clergy, who tried honestly to live up to the ideals of their creed, 
both in their own lives and in their treatment of others. 

™He had in mind cases like the one which he himself relates. A baptismal rite was 


being performed, in which a man known to be an unbeliever was to participate as god- 
father. After the customary reading of the creed the preacher asked him whether he 
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About two months after the publication of the prospectus, the 
first number of the Humanist appeared. It was a small eight-page 
weekly, “ An Organ for the Free Congregations and Free Schools, 
the Nurses of Humanity.” Such prompt performance of a promise 
was irresistible. The two leading German papers appealed to the 
public in its behalf, saying that it would be most unfair if, when 
the editor was contributing his physical and moral strength to 
the enterprise, he should also support it financially, even if he 
were able to do so. As a result, a stock company was soon 
formed at $5.00 a share, to carry the Humanist forward until it 
should become self-sustaining. 

Now began a year of work by Schroeter which is amazing in 
its scope and success. The mere publication of the Humanist, 
if the times are taken into account, was in itself a unique per- 
formance. It was the first religious periodical to be published in 
Wisconsin, a state which had been admitted to the Union only 
three years before. In mere bulk the Humanist surpassed its suc- 
cessor, the Blaetter fuer freies religioeses Leben, with 416 pages 
a year compared with 192 pages in the latter during the earlier 
years of its appearance, and somewhat larger pages at that. It 
was published in a frontier state, with a population largely rural 
and still occupied with the hardships of subduing the wilderness, 
whereas the Blaetter appeared in Philadelphia, an old and wealthy 
city surrounded on all sides with the appurtenances of a well- 
developed civilization. 

At first the leading articles were to some extent taken from 
other publications. Then, in addition to Schroeter’s own articles, 
contributions from several others appeared quite early at frequent 
intervals. Domschcke, the speaker of the Boston congregation, 
sent in accounts of its undertakings, among them the establishment 


believed this, and he answered, ‘“‘ No.” But the preacher went right on as if he had 
answered, “‘ Yes.” The story continues by saying that the preacher and the new god- 
father were good friends, who might over a bottle of wine amuse themselves by laughing 
at the obligatory ordinances and beliefs of the church. 

Another case illustrating the same point came up when Schroeter was about to take his 
examination at the end of his course in theology. He asked a clergyman of high standing 
whether he would have an opportunity to express his own opinions. The reply was that 
he would not be asked about them. If he had any doubts, it would be better for him 
to keep them to himself. The more orthodox he appeared, the more useful he would 
be and the more likely to get an appointment. 
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of a school and the attempt, extending over several years, to 
Operate a correspondence bureau which was to keep a record 
of Free Congregations and their activities throughout the country, 
with a view to uniting them all in a single union, with subsidiary 
unions in the states. Domschcke was a persistent worker, but did 
not accomplish as much as he hoped because the congregations in 
Wisconsin, while they soon became fairly numerous, were mostly 
small and not yet securely established. There was also the rivalry 
between Boston and the West, where it was felt that the center of 
Free Congregational activity should properly be located in Wis- 
consin.® 

Another frequent contributor was Grahl, who had been speaker 
of a small congregation at New Haven and had come to Milwau- 
kee early in 1852. Schroeter had known him in New York and 
was no doubt instrumental in bringing him to Wisconsin. He 
had already contributed to the Humanist a full account of condi- 
tions in New York and New England after Schroeter’s departure, 
and seems to have been the first man who came to Wisconsin to 
aid him in starting the many new congregations there in 1852. 

Before coming to America Grahl had held important positions 
connected with the law courts in Germany and also had a 
wide acquaintance with other fields of learning. But being a spe- 
cialist and a scholar made it all the harder for him to adjust 
himself to the very different conditions which he found in America. 
He might in his articles easily fall into his old habit of taking 
much knowledge for granted and using a form of speech which 
was strange to the common man. He probably did better as a 
speaker, when the presence of the hearers would keep him aware 
of their limitations. And when he wrote about a matter of common 
human experience, he did so with a sympathetic insight and a 
beauty of language that touched the heart.° 


8 Among the undertakings of the Boston congregation was a newspaper, the Neu-England 
Zeitung, started July 1, 1852. But we do not know how long it continued, for it does 
mot appear that any copies of it have been preserved. Domschcke was assistant editor. 
Later on he played an important part as an editor in Milwaukee. See R. Koss, History 
of Milwaukee (Milwaukee, 1871), 362, 449 ff. His mame appears in the Boston city 
directory for 1852 and 1853, as of July, but standing as it does in the midst of several 
solid pages of Dohertys, Dolans, Donagans, Donohoes, Donigans, and others of the same 
nationality, we are not surprised to see it spelled Domiskey. 

® See especially the Humanist, 1:197, 203, and 213 as illustrative of his style of writing. 
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A third early contributor, Carl Duerr, was of quite a different 
sort from either of the two just mentioned. He had for a few 
years worked on a large farm near Merrimac in Sauk County, and 
while there had met a small humanist group at his own house. 
He had not studied theology, but seems to have become a humanist 
himself by independent reading and thinking. In an interesting 
letter he tells of the difficulties under which he labored while 
occupied with his duties on the farm.*° Twice a month he would 
set aside two days to prepare an address for his small group on 
the following Sunday. He had written the letter, dated May 23, 
1852, at Schroeter’s request for an impartial opinion and criticism 
on what was being published in the Humanist and what was go- 
ing on in Wisconsin and the congregations in the East. 

Very soon after the date of this letter Duerr moved to the 
southern part of Prairie du Sac, which was separately incorporated 
as Sauk City in the following year. It was even then a sizable 
village, and he had some acquaintance with its people, among 
whom he had lived for a while when he first came to America. 
Here he now proceeded to gather a congregation, to whom, as on 
the farm, he acted as speaker.™ 

As the Humanist became more widely known, an increasing 
correspondence appears in its columns, not only describing the 
conditions which existed in different places where congregations 
were being formed, but frequently long statements by individuals 
of their own well-considered views on problems similar to those 
discussed in it by others. Especially interesting are contributions, 
often fairly extensive, sent in by men who sign them by an initial 


His habit of close concentration upon a subject he was writing about might make him 
unaware of how it might be interpreted by others, and get him into trouble. This is 
what happened in the article on New York and New England mentioned above. To his 
surprise it brought him a scathing criticism from a member of the Boston congregation 
(Humanist, 1:237 ff.), charging him with insufficient knowledge of the facts and un- 
warranted criticism of Domschcke, its speaker. Some time later Grahl replied that he had 
nothing but the truth in mind when he put down the words he used, and had no intention 
of hurting anyone’s feelings; but in the future if he was ever to write another descriptive 
article he would read it over twelve times and look in as many directions to see whose 
feelings might be hurt before having it printed. 

% Published in the Humanist, 1:238-40. 

11Tt was no doubt the encouragement which Schroeter’s reception of his letter gave him 
and the publication of two of his addresses in the Humamist soon afterwards that led 
Duerr to give up the farm and devote himself to gathering members for a congregation 
at Sauk City. Evidently farming was not his vocation. 
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letter or at most by a phrase indicating that they are humble 
and uneducated people, who had by their own brooding efforts 
worked out a solution of some deep problem in a way satisfactory 
to themselves. To these when printed Schroeter often added a 
kindly or critical comment of his own.” 

To handle this growing mass of material for the weekly edi- 
tion of the Humanist was only a part of Schroeter’s work. He 
had, besides, to deliver an address each Sunday to the Milwaukee 
congregation or elsewhere, to instruct the children of the congre- 
gation for an hour, two or three times a week, and to keep in close 
touch, by correspondence or otherwise, with the efforts being made 
to form new congregations. As these grew in strength and stability, 
a further concern was to find speakers for them. 

Finally, about a year after the first issue of the Humanist, 
Schroeter decided upon a tour to get into personal touch, especially 
with the more distant of these small congregations which he had 
so far been unable to visit, and to acquaint himself also with 
places where there was some activity which might lead to the 
formation of additional congregations. Leaving Grahl in charge 
of the Humanist and the Milwaukee congregation, he started 
north, beginning at Port Washington on September 14, 1852, 
and ending at Sauk City, where on October 24, 1852, he formally 
organized the congregation for which Duerr had been doing pre- 
liminary work earlier in the year. 

While on his trip, Schroeter had sent in letters to Grahl re- 
counting his experiences as they happened, parts of which appeared 
in the Humanist. These brief reports were followed later by a 
detailed and comprehensive account of conditions as he found 
them on his tour, which was published in the Humanist between 
January 2 and April 14, 1853. It is an impressive story of achieve- 
ment. To the two congregations which existed at the beginning 


12 Schroeter was himself influenced in his own views by these earnest contributions. 
In a footnote to one of them, entitled “‘Man and Nature,” he admits that the author 
of it deserved to be called a humanist since he had come to his conclusions by his own 
thinking, even though he could not agree with these conclusions himself. In the course 
of 1852 the sharp edges in Schroeter’s own contributions disappeared as he gradually 
gave up his polemics with the editor of the local Catholic newspaper, the Seebote. He 
was finding out that the readers of the Humanist were growing tired of them and, besides 
this, he was too busy starting new congregations to give much attention to other matters. 
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of 1852, twenty-seven had been added by the end of that year." 
The last installment of the account was an exhortation to a con- 
tinued effort to strengthen and develop the small and weak con- 
gregations which had been so successfully brought into being. 
Though even in his absence Schroeter must have heard something 
of what was happening in Milwaukee, he evidently had no sus- 
picion that a crisis might be approaching which in the next two 
years would sweep away most of what had just been accomplished. 

During the whole time while Grahl was in charge at Milwau- 
kee in Schroeter’s absence on his tour, a vicious attack was 
being made against the payment of a salary to the speakers at 
Milwaukee and in the Free Congregations which were being formed 
in Wisconsin. Its author was a young man of twenty, named 
Hassaurek, the editor and publisher of a newspaper, the Hoch- 
waechter, in Cincinnati. He was at this time promoting an 
organization called the “Society of Free Men” (Verein freier 
Maenner). Its tendency was socialistic, and an attack on the clergy, 
as leeches who consume but do not produce, was a weapon suited 
to his purpose. This Verein, through its Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, directed its secretary to warn the Free Congregations of 
Wisconsin, and then specifically that of Milwaukee, that their 
practice of paying their speakers would lead directly to all the 
evils of the clericalism of Europe. 

When this warning was not immediately heeded in Milwaukee, 
and the Humanist merely stated that it would receive attention 
in due course, Hassaurek took the matter into his own hands and 
began to fill the columns of his paper with abuse and insinuations 
of trickery on Grahl’s part. When to this Grahl replied in a 
sarcastic manner at his pretensions and ridiculed his Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, Hassaurek threw aside all restraint. He secured 
a spy in Milwaukee, who sent him reports of what took place at 
the meetings of the official board of the congregation such as 
would suit his purpose. These were all printed at full length 

18In addition to Milwaukee County, there were congregations in the following counties: 


to the north and northwest in Ozaukee, Sheboygan, Manitowoc, Washington, Fond du Lac, 
and Dodge; to the south, in Racine; to the west, in Waukesha, Jefferson, Dane, and Sauk. 
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in his paper, signed not with the sender's name but with three 
stars.** 

While these things were going on, Grahl had quite inadvertently 
become the center of a storm of criticism, which finally led to his 
resignation. It had been decided to enlarge the size of the Human- 
ist and to pay for the added expense by reserving one of its pages 
for general advertisements. In anticipation of this change a black- 
smith who was a member of the congregation put in an advertise- 
ment of his business, commending his work to all friends and 
fellow members, and Grahl had added the remark that it was 
becoming necessary for humanists to assist each other in this way. 
At once the two important German dailies expressed their in- 
dignation at this remark of Grahl’s, this “ostracism,” as one of 
them called it. Grahl made a long and rather lame defense of his 
action in the Humanist; but when a number of the Free Con- 
gregations also expressed their disapproval, he resigned.*° 

A few weeks after this, when Schroeter had returned, a series 
of meetings were held by the stockholders of the Humanist on 
the question whether the time had come for Schroeter to take 
over the paper and run it at his own risk, as the contract provided 
when it should have become self-sustaining. The subscribers were 
now nearly 1,100, but when on investigation it was found that 
the stock had not all been paid for in full, it was decided to 
postpone this action. 

Schoeffler, one of the stockholders and the publisher of the daily 
Banner, had proposed turning the Humanist over to Schroeter. 
He had been printing it on his own press, and had, along with 
the Volksfreund, always been friendly to the liberals, and especially 
to the Humanist, even during Schroeter’s recent tour. But now, 
in making his proposal, he had added three conditions: 1. The 


Humanist was to appear in Milwaukee; 2. It was not to get into 


14 Hassaurek, when he had outgrown his callowness in years and behavior, became 
a useful and respected citizen. After a few years, he sold his paper, took up law, and 
became known as a man who was always ready to defend anyone who was suffering in- 
justice or oppression. Having supported Lincoln for the presidency, he became minister 
to Ecuador for four years. He was that ideal citizen who always changed his party when 
his best judgment convinced him that its course had fallen below that of its opponent. 

%5 After his resignation at Milwaukee, Grahl spent some time as speaker for three congre- 
gations in Sheboygan County, and then was editor of a newspaper in Wisconsin and 
later at Dubuque, Iowa. ~ 
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any quarrel with any Democratic paper in the city; 3. It was to 
refrain from discussing any political question of the day. In the 
event of its violating these conditions it was to pay $300. Both of 
the papers mentioned were Democratic, and with party lines show- 
ing ominous signs of cracking—this was the fall of 1852—they 
had no doubt heard from headquarters, where the bosses did not 
want an outspoken man like Schroeter, whom everyone must 
have known to be an uncompromising opponent of slavery, to 
have his say. 

But the politicians and Schoeffler had not counted on the mem- 
bers of the Humanistic Frauenverein of Milwaukee and elsewhere. 
These ladies got together and between them, in one way or an- 
other, raised money enough to buy a press of their own, not all 
paid for, to be sure, but enough to get possession, and snap their 
fingers at Schoeffler’s insulting three conditions. When the new 
and larger Humanist appeared in January, it was printed on its 
own press. As a bit of heroics this was magnificent; but to have 
lost the goodwill of the two important dailies, with all that this 
implied, was a tragedy for the Humanist and for Schroeter’s cause. 

All this turmoil at Milwaukee, when added to Schroeter’s in- 
tense exertion during the past year, had by the end of it brought 
him to the verge of a nervous breakdown. He felt that he must 
get away from the city to some place in the country where fresh 
air and quiet would restore his health. So when in January he 
was invited to become the speaker of the Free Congregation 
of Sauk County, he accepted, with the understanding that he 
would be allowed to remain in Milwaukee to look after the 
Humanist and the Milwaukee congregation until it also was pro- 
vided with a speaker to take over these tasks. By May this had 
been accomplished, and on June 6, 1853, he made his first address 
at Sauk City on the subject, “My Task as Speaker.” On the pre- 
ceding Sunday he had addressed a Free Congregation at Madison 
on “The Essence of Humanism.” 


{TO BE CONCLUDED] 





A Winter in Wisconsin 


By FRANCIS HACKETT 


ISCONSIN attracted me. During seven years of life in 

\ \ / Chicago I often found my way there. I spent a vacation 

at grassy Oconomowoc. In the early open-car days we 
motored to Fond du Lac, achieving four punctures on the blazing 
hot day. There were house parties on Lake Geneva. Once, about 
nightfall, I walked from Lake Geneva to a wayside hotel, and 
reached Hubbard Woods the next evening, which was over forty 
miles in the twenty-four hours. 

But, like many a young man who works hard on a news- 
paper, I craved more than excursions into the country. I wanted 
to live in the country, and to write. So one day I put an advertise- 
ment in a Madison paper, proposing $10 a week for board and 
lodging on a farm. Rural life is what I had in mind—if you 
can call reflex action a mind. Expecting a big batch of answers, 
I went to Madison to make a choice. There was one solitary 
answer. It was on faintly ruled paper, from a farmer called 
Cuthbert Latham. It was addressed from Syene. 

It did not take me long, on that warm October day thirty- 
three years ago, to walk to Syene, about six miles south of Madison. 
Part of the time I went cross-lots, and when I arrived at the 
Lathams’ farm, I was hot with exertion, and my homespun 
trousers thick with burrs. It was the simple gesture with which 
Mr. Latham leaned and picked some burrs from my clothes that 
decided me to make the break and move to Wisconsin. 

That was a happy decision. The boy of the family was away. 
It was, in a sense, to have someone replace him that the Lathams 





FRANCIS HACKETT, the internationally known writer and biographer, 
spent the winter of 1911 on a Wisconsin farm. Of it he writes, “It 
lingers in memory like a crystal day.” He arrived in America in 1901 
and after varied newspaper experience wrote several novels as well as a 
number of volumes on his native Ireland. He was associate editor of the 
New Republic, 1914-22. The contribution was received through the 
kindness of President W. A. Titus. 
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answered the advertisement. They were just as tentative about 
me as I was about them. 

The winter of 1911 was a snorter. It was twenty-five degrees 
below zero for three weeks. So cold was it in the upstairs bed- 
room that the water in the pitcher froze nearly solid. The morning 
fire in the stove was just a rosebud in a vase of creamy ashes. 
Outside, perched in a cottonwood tree, there would be a pre- 
psychologic hen, frozen stiff. It was actually so cold that a calf 
in the stall lost all four hooves. 

Cuthbert Latham was an English gentleman. Once before he had 
read an advertisement: that time it was in the Times of London. 
“Estates in Wisconsin: hunting, shooting, fishing,” so he and his 
English bride came to Wisconsin to live like gentry on a seventy- 
acre farm—‘And, Mr. Hackett,” he said to me wrily, “they call 
this Drunkard’s Lane.” 

“Oh, Cuthbert,” said Mrs. Latham, “how could you?” That 
was the day he announced that he had killed the calf. 

“You would do it yourself,’ he answered mournfully. “The 
poor beast’s hoofs were gone.” 

Their farmhouse had gentility inside. I remember when Janet 
Fairbank of Chicago swept out in a motor one afternoon to look 
me up, the farmhouse seemed actually to shrink. But it housed 
a family of such gentle and charming natures that none could 
rival them. Cuthbert was from Oldham, as I recollect. He was 
thin, slow-spoken, upright—and uprooted. His wife was a brisk, 
matronly, black-eyed little woman with red cheeks and a short 
upturned upper lip, and coal black hair. She was like a black 
cherry, and she was a mine of amazingly Victorian sentiments, 
and a gushing flow of exclamations. Cuthbert had the obstinacy 
of an overworked farmer who would not be beaten by the game. 
Up at five every morning, he was woe-begone with fatigue by 
nightfall. But on Saturday nights, we'd gather around the piano— 
the father, the mother, the three young daughters, and we'd go 
through a sheaf of songs. The eldest, Gladys, taught school, but 
was engaged to marry. The youngest, Gwen, was to go to the 


university. She was attending high school with the third of 
the sisters, whose name was Nellie. 
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It was undulating dairy country but with wooded lots that gave 
it poetry. I enjoyed being alone and avoided trampled corn stalks 
and hungry cattle. I went for long walks, or chopped wood, or 
did something strenuous to counteract the superb meals provided 
by Mrs. Latham. She was a hostess who could not do enough 
for her boarder. And the boarder, bloated like an alderman, 
would sit down at his work table and vainly try to concoct a 
novel. I still have the first three chapters of it, somewhere in 
Denmark. It had the bloom of literary innocence. Farm work, 
work in the tobacco shed, work with the pigs or the eighteen 
cattle—no, I did not attempt it. I doubt if it would have been 
permitted. 

We used to have the devil’s own arguments about politics, Mr. 
Latham and I. Though tobacco had fallen from six cents to about 
two, he was still a conservative. I was all for La Follette. I went 
in to have a look at the red-brick university, with its candid atmos- 
phere under Mr. Charles Van Hise, and I seem to recall some 
words of wisdom by Professor E. A. Ross. I had a grand free talk 
with Charles McCarthy in an airy library room. I knew a little 
about the Irish codperatives, and I can still feel the breeze and 
realism of his personality and the high liveliness in his voice. 
Horace Plunkett, ten years later, proposed (in vain) that the 
Rockefeller fund give me the chance to write his life. But at that 
time I was a loafer. I absorbed the dignity of the capitol, the 
good proportions of the placid square about it, and the serenity 
and sparkle of Madison that always gave a lift to my spirits. And 
I stopped at a new hotel that was expressionless as an egg. 

One night Mr. Latham and I went by sleigh into Madison 
to hear an address by a presidential aspirant named Woodrow 
Wilson. Even Mr. Latham had to admit that it was powerful 
and persuasive. We were much moved by it. I was reading a little 
tome at that time called Creative Evolution, by Bergson, and I 
kind of thought that in some ways Woodrow Wilson was in need 
of my intellectual help, but apart from this I was for him. And 
until our horse bolted at Syene station on our way home, spilling 
us into the soft snowdrifts, we enjoyed the clean air we had 
brought from Woodrow Wilson, as much as the crisp beauty of 
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the night. 

I used occasionally to walk into Madison. I remember a straight 
road built across a swamp with flags in it. And Mrs. Fairbank 
gave me a glimpse of fine homes on Lake Mendota. Somehow, 
I felt more at home in that farmhouse pitched on a high bank 
by the lane. I had every comfort. I had brought with me a 
marvelous folding tub from Abercrombie & Fitch. Mrs. Latham 
would melt down snow and heat it. I'd carry it up in buckets. 
Then I’d have a long bath in warm snow water, nothing more 
velvety. And then, with many dippings of the bucket, I'd empty 
it out the window. I left that tub, with a complete Century 
Dictionary, when I departed from the farm. My bump of private 
property was not yet fully developed. 

It was sad to leave in spring, but I had word that my father 
was dying, and I wanted to be with him in Ireland. When I was 
back in America, I visited Milwaukee in 1915, to see Victor Berger 
and to interview Leo Stern. I returned to Madison to look up 
my old friends and, to my astonishment, I found the Lathams 
no longer on the farm. They had moved into Madison, and when 
at last I got to their house, only Mrs. Latham was at home. It 
was, perhaps, the most shocking visit I ever paid. These people 
had been bludgeoned by fate with unbelievable cruelty. The great 
tobacco shed had been blown down by a hurricane. The farm 
had had to be sold. Nellie had died of cancer at the age of twenty. 
Gladys had had an accident with an iron heated by oil and burned 
to death. All this, and more, was narrated to me by Mrs. Latham, 
her eyes big with sorrow and with reproach. What had they done? 
It was a question Job might have asked. And so I left the Lathams. 

Yet that winter under their roof, in the light bright room above, 
in the shadowed rooms below, at the long table with the English- 
woman cooking such ham, such eggs, such slabs of buttered toast, 
with rich cream for the coffee, and grapefruit and all the rest, 
while the straw-haired Gwen or the fawn-eyed Gladys listened, 
and Mr. Latham waited to light his pipe, so enamored of his 
daughters, so baffled by his estate—it lingers in memory like a 
crystal day. We had many a laugh, and many a dispute. Just one 
family in Wisconsin, and a boarder at $10 a week. 











Ashland Then and Now 


By J. M. Dopp 


HOUGH having no distinct bearing on the interim history 

of Ashland, of which I am about to write, let it be briefly 

stated that two adventurous French explorers, Radisson and 
Groseilliers, made two trips together into what was then the far 
Northwest, the region near western Lake Superior. On the second 
one, thought to fall between 1658-60, they came to Chequamegon 
Bay by canoes via the St. Lawrence River and the Great Lakes, 
and made their temporary abode at the mouth of Fish Creek near 
the present Ashland. Exhaustive research has revealed that this 
temporary house was the first habitation built by white men in 
Wisconsin. 

In the summer of 1925 a committee consisting of William C. 
Stone’ of Watertown, Wisconsin; Edward P. Wheeler* of Aurora, 
Illinois; Guy M. Burnham, John C. Chapple,’ and John M. Dodd 
all of Ashland, visited the location at the head of Chequamegon 
Bay to determine the spot where Radisson landed and built his 





Dr. J. M. DODD, a practicing physician and surgeon in Ashland, arriv- 
ed in 1889 when it was situated at the edge of a 200-mile virgin forest. 
Founder of a clinic, trustee of Northland College for many years, mayor 
of the city, an officer in fraternal and professional organizations, this 
successful “Main Street” doctor and civic leader has been a part of the 
frontier of northern Wisconsin. He is a member of the Board of 
Curators of the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


1 William C. Stone, who had a summer home on Madeline Island, had traveled extensively 
throughout the Indian countries and spoke their language. He had made exhaustive studies 
of the history of the Chequamegon Bay region, and his untimely death prevented him from 
having a part in the ceremonies of the dedication of the marker. It was his purpose on 
behalf of the WISCONSIN HISTORICAL SOCIETY to have a marker placed at the spot. 

2 Edward P. Wheeler, whose father was a missionary at La Pointe and built the Old 
Mission over 100 years ago, was born at the mission, lived a large part of his life 
in this region among the Indians, was adopted into one of the Indian families, and given 
an Indian name. He learned to speak the Chippewa language and was well. versed in 
the early traditions of the Indians of this area. He was the founder of North Wisconsin 
Academy which later became Northland College. 

% John C. Chapple came to Ashland in 1888, and became the publisher of the Ashland 
Daily Press; he has been a member of the Chapple Publishing Company all these years. 
For the past five years he has conducted the editorial columns of the Press under the title 
of “ The Squibber.’’ During his residence in Ashland he has been active in every forward 
movement for the benefit of northern Wisconsin. He was a member of the state legis- 
lature in 1909, 1917, 1919, and in 1943, and while thus engaged was a member of the 
committee that laid out the highway system of the state. 
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habitation, with a view to placing a marker or monument to 
designate it. After looking the location over thoroughly, Stone 
pointed to a spot saying, “Here the marker should be placed,” 
and Wheeler concurred. The decision of these men was accepted 
by the remainder of the committee. Six years of further study and 
investigation confirmed the judgment of these two pioneers. The 
marker was placed on the spot they designated. 

The exhaustive research resulting in the decision of the com- 
mittee was done almost solely by the late Guy M. Burnham. In 
addition to his volume, The Lake Superior Country in History and 
in Story, Mr. Burnham dug up from the records much other in- 
formation which has become a part of the printed history of Wis- 
consin.* To his great credit it may be said that he did this work for 
the love of it and without thought of material return. In recog- 
nition of this valuable work the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY made 
him one of its curators. 

The construction of the marker was accomplished by the Chequa- 
megon Bay Old Settlers Club and completed October 15, 1931, 
at which time it was appropriately dedicated by the members at 
a meeting of the club at its present location and also at Prentice 
Park. The monument is a solid block of sandstone 8 feet long, 
4 feet high, and 2 feet wide, resting on a concrete foundation and 
capped with a polished slab of black granite, donated by Arthur 
E. Appleyard, head of the American Black Granite Company. The 
face of the monument is suitably inscribed with letters cut into 
the stone stating that it marks the site of a house built by Radis- 
son in 1658. The two native stones, sandstone and granite, were 
used in its construction.* 

The early history of this community is fragmentary prior to 
the building of the Wisconsin Central Railroad to Chequamegon 
Bay which was begun in 1872 and reached Ashland in 1877. 
From that time on there was rapid growth of the city incident 


to the shifting of the lumber industry and iron ore shipping to- 


*Mr. Burnham’s Lake Superior Country was published at Boston in 1930. For years 
he was the editor of the Ashland Daily Press and also conducted a historical column 
in that paper. 

®* Mr. Burnham is the author of a booklet entitled The First House Built by White 
Men in Wisconsin [Ashland, 1931], published as a part of the marker project. It 
contains the details of the marker location, its planning and building, and the personnel 
of its planners and builders. 
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ward the bay for shipping facilities. Sawmills followed rapidly 
and, at the time when I first saw Ashland in 1889, there were 
eight sawmills running day and night. Now they are all gone. 

Subsequent to the building of the Wisconsin Central into the 
city, the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, and Omaha Railroad and 
the Milwaukee, Lake Shore and Western (now the Chicago 
and North Western) came in, with the Northern Pacific follow- 
ing. All were in active operation in 1889. The Omaha constructed 
a branch line to Washburn and Bayfield, thus Ashland became 
a terminal of four railroad lines. This made the city an important 
shipping center where rail and ship met, and a shopping and 
supply center for the lumber industry. 

Three ore docks were built by the Milwaukee, Lake Shore and 
Western, and one by the Wisconsin Central (now the “Soo” line) 
where iron ore from the Gogebic Range was transferred from the 
cars to boats. The Wisconsin Central Ore Dock burned down, and 
was replaced by one of concrete and steel by the same railroad 
company. Known for years as the Commercial Dock it was situ- 
ated at the foot of Ellis Avenue. At the approach to this dock a 
flourmill was built which did a thriving business until it burned 
down and was never rebuilt. The Commercial Dock for years did 
an extensive business in rail and lake traffic but now is a wreck 
occupied by a pulp hoist which loads on to cars pulpwood brought 
in rafts from Canada. Three Chicago and North Western Ore 
docks were built of wood. One of them was torn down, and the 
remaining two are kept in repair and do an extensive business 
during the ore season. These docks, 65 feet above the water level, 
extend into the bay 2,240 feet, have each 300 pockets with a steel 
spout which is let down to guide the ore into the ships. These 
pockets are so deep that when a man falls into one of them he 
rarely comes out alive. 

The ore which is fed into the ships through these docks comes 
from the Gogebic Iron Range, forty miles southeast of Ashland, 
and is mined to a depth of 2,800 feet. A surface deposit was 
discovered a few years ago between Ramsay and Wakefield, Michi- 
gan, and has yielded a fabulous amount of ore which is shipped 
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to the lower lake ports where it is converted into steel. In 1943 
between five and six million tons were shipped from the Ashland 
docks. 

The ore boats in the early days were of wood, and in the spring 
of 1889 the largest load of ore to date was 2,600 tons. Steel ships 
have supplanted the wooden ones and now carry over 12,000 tons, 
loading in two hours (1943) while in early days it took a whole 
day and the ore had to be distributed over the ships holds by 
the ore trimmers, an organization now extinct as the ore does not 
need to be trimmed. 

Immediately after the Wisconsin Central Railroad Company 
completed its railroad into Ashland, it built the Chequamegon 
Hotel, occupying a block in the center of Ashland, which later 
became a park, and is now the courthouse site. The Chequamegon, 
a popular tourist center for many years, was acquired by Colonel 
J. H. Knight and discontinued in 1891 when the Knight Hotel 
was completed. The hotel was torn down except the central por- 
tion which was moved to 7th Avenue West and is now the 
Menard Hotel. 

When my personal observation of Ashland began, April 15, 
1889, the city lay five miles along the south shore of Chequamegon 
Bay on a plateau some sixty feet above the water level of the 
bay, and extended back into the choppings at varying distances 
up to a mile and a half with a rising elevation to the south. 
Streets were laid out parallel to the bay shore, and avenues ran at 
right angles to the streets. The Shores Block fronted on a tile 
sidewalk, all others were of wood. Second Street, the main artery 
of business, from 14th Avenue West to what is now the Chicago 
and Northwestern Ore docks, was paved with three-inch pine 
planks in the center of which was a streetcar line with the cars 
drawn by horses. The horse shoes and wagons of that day soon 
wore out the planks which were replaced by cedar blocks, later 
by asphalt, and then by concrete and brick; the streetcars were 
electrified and were displaced a few years ago by a bus line. The 
tails and ties were torn up. 

With a few exceptions the buildings were of wood and were 
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set on cedar posts. Now all have basements with stone or con- 
crete foundations. The buildings were heated by wood stoves and 
furnaces, with the plentiful waste from the sawmills as fuel. To- 
day coal or oil is used as fuel, wood as a fuel having receded with 
the timber. 

In 1889 the bay was thickly dotted with steamboats and barges 
loading ore and lumber. Many of these barges had sails to utilize 
the wind as an addition to the power of the steamships which 
towed them. Sometimes two of these barges, heavily loaded with 
lumber, would be connected by tow lines to the steamer. At one 
time, fifty-four vessels were counted on the bay. A half-billion feet 
of lumber was shipped from the sawmills of Ashland in 1893, 
and an approximate amount each season for several years. This 
fact explains somewhat the exhaustion of the forest by the lumber 
companies during these years. In 1893 Ashland was on the edge 
of the forest. Today the area once covered by forests is dotted 
with farms for miles back from the bay, with an occasional grove 
of trees to lend color to the landscape. 

Once there was in operation a Hinkel blast furnace, the largest 
charcoal iron furnace in the world, making more than 100 tons 
of pig-iron a day. In October, 1891, 3,000 tons were made in 
seven days. Later, when the charcoal kilns were increased to 
eighty and a distillation plant for the smoke was installed, 1,500 
gallons of wood alcohol were produced daily. To produce this 
more than 300 cords of hardwood were fed into these kilns 
each day. 

For various reasons the furnace was discontinued about 1905 
and partially dismantled. A part of the plant was used by the 
American Black Granite Company to saw and polish the black 
granite quarried near Mellen. Owing to the lessening demand for 
this beautiful but expensive stone, this plant ceased operations, 
and now only two lonely smoke stacks and some wrecked build- 
ings mark the site where once were two prosperous enterprises. 

There were no roads in 1889, except an excuse for one which 
ran six miles to White River to a pulp mill run by water power. 
The only way in or out of the city was by foot, boat, or train. 
In winter a road was laid out across the bay and marked by 
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pines set in the ice to guide the teams to Washburn or Bayfield. 
Such marking was necessary because of the snowstorms and bliz- 
zards which came up suddenly and obscured the path. As the ice 
freezes in winter from two to three feet in thickness, it is ordi- 
narily a safe highway. A large crack appears, however, in the 
ice across the bay which in the early days was spanned by a wooden 
bridge. A doctor once lost his team through this crack. 

Ashland is now the terminal of three concrete highways, a 
situation of importance since the automobile has supplanted all 
former modes of transportation, except the railroads. While snow 
tied up all highway traffic in former years, the snowplow has 
come to keep the roads clear, and the closed and heated cars 
have made the days of slow horse sleighs, the buffalo robe, the 
hot stones in the rig, and the fur coat, cap, and mittens seem 
afar off. Then horses were almost as numerous as men; now one 
is seldom seen on the streets or highways. 

When I came to Ashland, I brought a high-wheel bicycle with 
me, and it was something of a curiosity as it was the only one on 
the streets. It was followed by the safety model, and became a 
substitute for the horse in many instances. The automobile which 
came in 1905 crowded out the bicycle, but it is now coming back. 
Airplanes may in time be more commonplace than now. Ash- 
land’s airport established in recent years is used occasionally, and 
plans are under way for a much larger one to conform to the 
requirements of the government with a view to making Ashland 
a regular station on the continental airways, following the war. 

Coming to Ashland in 1889 through 200 miles of continuous 
forest interspersed with lakes, it seemed that the supply of timber 
was inexhaustible and yet in a few years the timber was exhausted. 
Cutover land, covered with stumps and the refuse left by the 
lumberman, who were in a way the vandals of this north country, 
was mute evidence of the destruction of magnificent forests. The 
rejected logs, tops and brush, were food for forest fires which came 
in the dry heat of summer and devastated large areas, burning 
out the humus of the soil. The lumbermen said it did not matter 
for the soil was no good anyway. The fallacy of their opinion 
was demonstrated when luxuriant crops of clover began to de- 
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velop along the tote roads over which hay was hauled to the 
camps. This led to testing out grasses, grain, fruit, and root crops 
so that in a few years agricultural development succeeded the 
forests and the never-failing crop of grasses made dairying a 
profitable enterprise. Though the season was short, the long days 
and the sun shining through the smokeless sky caused plant life 
to thrive in a remarkable way. 

The transient woodsmen seeing the possibilities of making homes 
for themselves, took up the land, and the landscape gradually be- 
came dotted with homesteads which developed into dairy farms. 
These farmers were aided by the College of Agriculture, University 
of Wisconsin, which became interested in the possibilities of the 
cutover land and established a branch experiment station, in 
charge of Professor E. J. Delwiche, at the Harrison farm on Ellis 
Avenue. Here the problems of drainage and the development of 
the clay soil and the growing of grain and vegetable crops were 
worked out. At the solicitation of the citizens of Ashland, and 
on the advice of Professor Delwiche, an area of 180 acres of land 
was purchased by Ashland and Bayfield counties at Ashland Junc- 
tion and turned over to the state for a branch agricultural experi- 
ment station which was developed, and now is an important aid 
to the farmer. 

The Branch Agricultural Experiment Station at Ashland Junc- 
tion gave valuable help in determining how to make the soil 
productive. Those of us who had had some experience in farming 
took up land and began clearing it and developing the soil which 
was a mixture of red and yellow clay with some sand in places. 
Much stirring and alternation was necessary to get a homogeneous 
mixture with cultivated humus to replace what had been burned 
out by the forest fires. Plowing under clover proved to be the best 
way to accomplish this. Lime and commercial fertilizer with the 
cleanings of the barn were used as far as they would go. Those 
of us who lived in town and pursued farming as a hobby soon 
found our resources sorely taxed, but we were enthusiastic and 
went the limit. | 


Ashland lies on a bed of red clay reaching back from the 
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shore of the bay ten to fifteen miles, resting on a bed of sand, 
the bed of a prehistoric lake. This clay bed is up to 200 feet in 
depth and is almost flat as it extends to the hills toward the south. 
At the foot of the hills runs the Marengo River. The range of 
hills south of the Marengo Valley rises to the height of 1,000 
feet or so forming a watershed between the Mississippi and St. 
Lawrence rivers. Rains and melting snows saturate these hills, 
the water finding its way down to the sand bed; from here it flows 
under the clay bed and ends in springs at the edge of the bay, 
liberally supplying artesian wells when pipes are driven a few feet 
into the ground. This is amply shown at Prentice Springs and 
around the head of the bay, but the springs gradually disappear 
toward the east end of the city. Here is an unlimited supply 
of the purest water, and it will sometime displace the present 
source of city supply, the bay, into which the sewage is turned. 
The water supply on the clay flats is either surface water or from 
wells 200 or more feet in depth. 

In our territory we have three prevailing winds. A dry, some- 
times hot current, from the southwest, followed by a damp cool 
accompanied by rain or snow, from the northeast, then a dry cold 
wind from the northwest. These come in cycles of two or three 
days in the order named. This fact had a distinct bearing on the 
progress of the settlers as the worst forest fires always come with 
the hot dry south wind. This situation interested me, and I ad- 
vised the settlers to clear and cultivate the land to the southwest 
of their buildings and to keep plenty of rain barrels near the 
buildings with eave troughs to catch the rain water. With all 
these precautions a family would occasionally be caught and burned 
to death or deprived of its home. A horrible local incident was 
recorded at the time of the Hinckley fire in northern Minnesota 
in 1894. That year a forest fire occurred near Ashland, and the 
members of a family burned to death in a well where they had 
gone for protection. The recent studies of carbon monoxide gas 
and its behavior brings to us the somewhat consoling thought 
that all of these victims were unconscious when the fire reached 
them and did not suffer the horror of burning to death. 
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In the interest of conservation the government discovered that 
not all the land in northern Wisconsin was suitable for agriculture, 
but that some of it was especially good for the growing of trees 
and that replanting was feasible provided that fires be kept out. 
The planted areas must be made accessible, which brought about 
a system of signal towers, fire fighting equipment and guards, and 
communication by means of fire lanes and telephones. So an 
elaborate system of reforestation and conservation has developed 
as the need has called forth the remedy. Now vast areas are 
covered with young growing pine trees, the lumber source of 
the future. 

In justice I must say that not all of the lumbermen were vandals 
as is attested by the Drummond woods. There the Rust-Owen 
Company left a strip of virgin forest along the road in response 
to a request that this scenic spot in northern Wisconsin—one of 
many—be preserved. When the Stearns Lumber Company cut 
the timber on the Bad River Reservation, the government had 
awakened to the menace of forest fires and required that all brush 
and rubbish be piled up as the timber was being cut. This pre- 
vented the forest fires in that area. 

There has been a substantial increase in the rural communities 
as the cutover lands have been improved. The federal census of 
1940 gave the city’s population as 11,101; and of 1890—the year 
after my arrival—as 9,956. It was claimed, however, that the 
inhabitants, at the earlier date, numbered 15,000, which included 
the many transients. Though the half-century growth has been 
rather slow, according to the census figures, the city has developed 
substantially with all the essentials of a modern muni- 
cipality: homes, schools, a college, manufacturing and mercantile 
establishments, and an up-to-date medical center. It is also a 
distributing point for tourists and vacationers, its climatic con- 
ditions tempered by the proximity of Lake Superior and the hills 
which surround Chequamegon Bay. This brief review of Ashland’s 
fifty-five years gives only a partial picture of our efforts to build 
a city on what was once a frontier, but we believe that as an 
urban center it has a promising future. 




















Autobiography of 
James Albert Jackson, Sr., M.D. 


Edited by ALICE F. and BETTINA JACKSON’ 


II. Civil War Days 


Y ACQUAINTANCE with medicine began many years be- 
M fore I was actually engaged in practice. I was a drug 


clerk when the Civil War began and thus gained 
familiarity with much pertaining to drugs and medicines. 

I enlisted September 12, 1861, as hospital steward of the 
Eighth Regiment of Wisconsin Infantry Volunteers. This became 
celebrated as the “Eagle Regiment,” because all through the war 
it carried a live eagle, “Old Abe,” perched on a specially prepared 
shield. This bird always attracted a great deal of attention and 
aroused much enthusiasm whenever he was taken to any of the 
meetings held at different points when the war was over. He 
was afterward a charge of the state at the capitol and was well 
taken care of as long as he lived. 

My duties as hospital steward during the Civil War were very 
strenuous, for I was responsible for everything pertaining to the 
care of the sick and wounded in the hospital. I had a ward-master 
and a number of nurses to carry out my orders. On the march 
the hospital consisted of a large tent in which a row of cots 
could be placed on either side for the sick and the wounded. 
The sergeant major, the quartermaster sergeant, the commissary 
sergeant, and the hospital steward formed the noncommissioned 
staff. We had our own quarters, with a cook and a separate mess. 
Once, by good luck, we got a barrel of potatoes, and such was 
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the craving for fresh vegetables in men who had been deprived 
of them, that so long as they lasted we ate scarcely anything at 
each meal except potatoes. 

I drew all my supplies from, and kept an account with, the 
quartermaster and commissary. I drew regular rations, the same 
as were supplied to the companies, obtaining a few delicacies 
whenever I could, from funds saved up. Sometimes when in 
quarters, we occupied a building in place of a tent. I had a spare 
room or a tent, which, together with my medicine wagon, served 
as a place where sick call was held. Those suffering from ailments 
not severe enough to warrant going into the hospital came up to 
get their medicine every morning when the sick call sounded. 
At times, when different forms of sickness were prevalent, there 
would be a long waiting-line requiring attention. Indeed, during 
a considerable share of the time it devolved upon me to do the 
work of an assistant surgeon. I remember once having to remove 
the hospital and men during the night, to get out of the range 
of the Confederate guns, which maneuver can be better imagined 
than described. 

After being in Camp Randall at Madison for a few weeks, we 
entrained for St. Louis and passed on to Big River Bridge, which 
the “Confeds” had burned, and from there to Pilot Knob, Mis- 
souri, on open flatcars. Our first encounter took place at Frederick- 
town, where we met a force under Jeff Thompson. Thus we 
jumped suddenly from peaceful life into war. 

I always had a dread of wounds and ghastly sights and I felt 
very nervous as to how I should act in battle. Fearing that I 
might collapse under the strain, I filled a canteen with whiskey 
and flung it over ‘my shoulder, determined to brace up if neces- 
sary. After a hard day’s work of handling and dressing the 
wounded, I took off my outer garments to lie down on a blanket 
and rest. I found it difficult to remove my jacket, and discovered 
the cord with the canteen hanging on my shoulder, which proved 
that I had forgotten all about the canteen full of whiskey. I lay 
down among the wounded, and, completely exhausted, slept the 
sleep of the just until early morning. Thus I had my baptism of 
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fire, after which I lost all my dread of wounds, no matter how 
severe. 

Of course, our Civil War, compared with the recent World 
War, was small, but no matter, for as Sherman said, “War is 
hell.” There is not much difference between the sufferings and 
privations, wherever and whenever they may exist. Marching over 
rough, muddy roads in cold, rainy weather, lying down to rest 
with the ground for a couch and the starry canopy for a cover, 
and exhausting marches over dusty roads under a blistering sun 
are the same everywhere. Being deprived of rest and going on 
short rations are equally trying. Many times, during a brief 
halt, all we had to eat was a little uncooked salt pork, a piece 
of hardtack, and muddy water. Indeed, I think in many ways 
we were much worse off than the armies of the recent war. We 
were ignorant of everything pertaining to warfare. Incompetence 
and blundering abounded everywhere. We had neither the 
Y.M.C.A. nor the Red Cross. Men unaccustomed to such work 
were detailed as nurses. Many diseases, such as typhoid fever, 
ague, disentery, and diarrhoea, played havoc, requiring a large 
contingent of well men to care for the sick, as well as the wounded. 
In short, we lacked the complete organization of the recent World 
War. 

But the men in those days were hardy and tough, rarely com- 
plaining, except to wish that the commissary wagon would come 
up with the rations. They did not look for or expect anything in 
the way of delicacies. During war men become so accustomed 
to hardships and privations that they take them as a matter of 
course. When in quarters for a season of rest, we were fairly 
comfortable, the rations being ample, though plain, for soldiers 
roughing it in the field. 

I went through some bitter and trying experiences for a young 
man without previous training. At Island No. 10 I was left in 
charge of several hundred sick and wounded, without any help 
whatsoever. In despair I went to a neighboring camp and pleaded 
with the colonel in command to help me out of this awful dilemma. 
He kindly detailed a number of men whom I led back to the 
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scene of desolation. Upon arrival I hid all their arms and told 
them they were to help me as nurses and cooks. At first they 
demurred greatly, but after pleading with them they consented 
and rendered invaluable assistance. We gathered all the old cook- 
ing and eating utensils we could find in the camp, hammering out 
battered plates and plugging up holes in cups. We thus had an 
efficient, although very rough, outfit. We had a pretty good supply 
of cornmeal, hardtack, and a few other things; and by cooking 
and serving in three relays for each meal we managed to feed 
those who could eat such coarse food. 

A great many of the men died, and the only way I could bury 
them was to have boards pulled down from buildings, hacked 
with an axe into pieces long enough to make some kind of a 
coffin; and whenever I could get the name, I had a convalescent 
inscribe the initials on a piece of board and stick it at the head 
of the grave. After a time a steamboat arrived with orders to 
furlough every man unable to resume duty. I did not mince 
matters, but furnished nearly every man with a blank to fill out, 
which I signed, and sent them home by the scores, in order to 
get rid of the awful burden. At that time I was but twenty-one 
years of age. 

On the Red River Expedition I was put in charge of a boatloa 
of sick and wounded, with the same old story of little or no 
conveniences. One of the men broke out with a red rash. Being 
suspicious, I luckily found a doctor on board who told me it was 
smallpox. I had the man removed to the upper deck, and having 
a little vaccine virus in my outfit, I vaccinated all that I could. 
Beside the enlisted men there were a number of cotton buyers, 
the boat’s crew, and some of General S——’s staff officers, this 
boat being his headquarters when not on shore. They held an 
indignation meeting and demanded that I put the man on land, 
to do which meant certain death, because for miles and miles 
around there was nothing but a dismal swamp. I immediately 
selected a number of convalescents able to carry arms, told them 
to load their muskets, fix their bayonets, and shoot or run- 
through any man, from the captain down, who dared to lay 
hands on the sick man. I told the clamorous they could go on 
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shore themselves if they wanted, and to attend to their own busi- 
ness of running the boat, but that I was in charge of the sick 
man and I would throw every one of them overboard if they 
attempted to remove him. 

After a number of days an inspector arrived from General 
B——’s headquarter boat and arrogantly inquired if I had a case 
of smallpox on board. I replied that I did not know, never 
having seen a case before, but that he could judge for himself. 
After examination he declared it was that dread disease and de- 
manded to know by what right I had him on a crowded boat. 
I told him that I was not responsible; that I did not give the 
man the smallpox, but that it was my duty to take care of him 
as a sick man, no matter what happened. After a little time he 
relented, and, forgetting for the nonce that he was an officer, the 
humanity of the doctor came to the front. Putting his hand on 
my shoulder, he said, “ Young man, you are all right, go on and 
do as you are doing, and I will stand by you, and as soon as possible 
I will get this man removed for you.” I was afterward told by 
one of General S——’s staff officers that the general had highly 
commended me for my course in this matter although the boat 
was his headquarters. 

There. was an ordinance against gambling, to prevent the 
sharpers from separating the green ones from their money, but 
every time I went onto the upper deck to visit the smallpox 
patient, I found a cluster of men around him playing cards. Such 
is the indifference of soldiers to danger during war time. I drove 
them away time and again, only to repeat the process later. 

The “Confeds” were shooting at us now and then, and one 
day a bullet passed through the cabin just over my head, as I 
was holding sick call. | 

But the most trying experience that I can recall was at Young’s 
Point, opposite Vicksburg, where we were placed to prevent the 
enemy from escaping across the river. Here the sickness was 
frightful, as we were being attacked by a rare form of malignant 
intermittent fever, in which the patient usually died in the first 
chill. Nearly all the men and officers were down with some form 
of illness. The senior surgeon told me that I had better go and 
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inform General Grant, in Vicksburg, of the situation. I went to 
the general’s headquarters to request his aid in the matter. He 
referred me to General , who was inspector general of the 
army. 

This man acted in an unbelievably brutal manner, inquiring 
roughly, “ What do you want?” 

I explained the situation and told him that we were greatly in 
need of help, especially of such medicines as quinine. 

He snapped, “It serves you right! ” 

Paralyzed with astonishment, I inquired, “ Why? ” 

He replied, “ You're a lot of lazy dogs!” and uttered other 
phrases of similar import. 

Although very weak myself, I gathered what strength I had 
and gave back at him in his own coin, but in much higher degree. 

“T will put you under arrest!” he threatened. 

I replied, “That would suit me better, for I would rather be 
court-martialed than go back to such a charnel-house; then I 
could tell the story of hundreds of American citizens who are dying 
like dogs. It is your duty to know of, and relieve, their condition.” 

His manner changed suddenly, and, signing the requisition, he 
handed it to me. Slamming on my cap and turning about-face, 
I walked away without saluting him. From there I went to the 
headquarters of General , who was purveyor general of 
Grant's army, where I collapsed, the ordeal having been too much 
for me. The general, a regular army officer of high rank, came 
himself to my asistance, asking what ailed me. I told him just 
what had occurred, and he said, “Yes, I know you're in a bad 
way over there, but I'll do all I can for you, as you need a good 
many supplies of which you are short.” And handing me a 
requisition blank he told me to fill it out with all that I needed, 
including quinine. He procured a wagon and two men, and had 
me safely transported across the river with my supplies. It is 
said that man is half-angel and half-devil, and surely this episode 
shows them in marked contrast. I heard afterward that the general 
to whom I first applied was dismissed from service for brutal 
conduct. 
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Soon after this we were removed to a high bluff, a healthful 
location on the other side of the river, and here occurred the 
running of the blockade of Vicksburg, to me one of the most 
exciting events of the war. 

It was necessary to send some boats down below, so that we 
might cross the river. At Vicksburg the river makes a sharp bend, 
so that boats going up or down are for a moment almost at a 
standstill, A number of our gunboats and transports undertook 
to run the blockade. With a number of officers I occupied a 
place of vantage on a steamboat near-by, from which I witnessed 
one of the bravest acts in the history of warfare. It was a calm, 
dark night, but the “Confeds” discovered the plan and set fire 
to a building, which lighted up the entire scene. The boats went 
right along, however, exposed to a heavy cannonade from Vicks- 
burg. All the gunboats and all the transports got safely through 
except one, which was set on fire, but the crew escaped by swim- 
ming to our side of the river. After listening for some time we 
heard the deep boom of the guns from Admiral ’s fleet, lower 
down, each shot signifying the safe arrival of a boat. Surely, the 
pilots and crews of those boats should go down in history as 
heroes of the highest type. 

We finally had Vicksburg surrounded, and the siege lasted many 
weeks, during which the cannonading on both sides kept up a 
continuous roar, until the city capitulated July 4, 1863, when it 
suddenly ceased, and not a gun was fired. The contrast was great, 
and was like passing from the infernal regions to a state of heavenly 
bliss. 

On one occasion, when in camp just outside Memphis, Tennessee, 
word came that General Forrest had made a raid on the city. 
Every man who was able to bear arms was ordered to report im- 
mediately, so I gathered all the convalescents, together with their 
arms and ammunition, and marched at their head into Memphis. 
I do not think that Napoleon at the head of his Imperial Guard 
felt any bigger than I did at that time. When we reached Memphis, 
we found that the “ Confeds” had skedaddled. 

One day Lieutenant Colonel R: asked me to take an orderly 
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and forage for some food. After riding about a mile away from 
the column, I came to an open space, at the other side of which 
was a fine orchard of ripe peaches. As this was the only food in 
sight, I rode up to gather some, but on my approach I discovered 
four or five “ Confeds” on the other side of the house. I thought 
my goose was cooked, but immediately I raised my hand, and, 
turning around to the orderly, shouted, “ Halt, Company!” Then 
I asked the men if I could take a few peaches; they said yes. 
So, acting as if talking to my company, I called, “ Now, boys, 
be careful, and do no damage!” But as soon as I had retreated 
from sight I lay lengthwise on my horse, sent the spurs into him, 
and made the best possible time over that open space. I don’t 
know which of us was the most scared. 

At the battle of Bayou, Louisiana, where the ground was as 
level as a floor for miles, we were firing solid shot on both sides. 
I watched the “Confeds” fire their artillery and a few seconds 
later saw their shells explode in the air. My eyesight was good 
in those days, and being sure that I saw one or more shots traverse 
the air, I did my best to dodge them. Such scenes as these and . 
my after experience taught me a wholesome respect for moving 
masses, especially machinery in motion. 

As soon as a man was hurt, I would rush out an ambulance 
and bring him to a place of comparative safety where we could 
dress his wounds. Once, amidst the smoke from the artillery, 
which kept up a continuous stream of fire, I noticed a red object 
several hundred yards away and went with one of my ambulances 
to see what this could be. When within a few yards I saw it was 
a wobbling mass moving toward me, and soon discovered that 
it was one of my men, Dan Slawson, I believe. 

“What on earth has happened to you, Dan?” I called. 

“T guess, Doctor, I have got a little cut on the top of my head.” 

I discovered that his scalp had been lifted from the top of his 
head and thrown back, the blood from which had literally covered 
his blue overcoat, so that it showed red instead of blue. After 
cleaning his wound, we replaced the scalp and he got well. The 
scalp, if not destroyed, recovers promptly; and I have seen in 
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my private practice rapid healing in a similar condition caused 
by a horse’s stepping upon a child’s head. 

We sometimes think that our old weapons were like pop-guns 
compared with modern instruments of destruction; but they were 
terrible, such as they were. I saw one poor fellow carried off the 
field with both legs ripped off by a solid shot or shell. At 
the battle of Farmington, Mississippi, poor Corporal W. was 
cut in two by a solid shot. I talked with the upper half of his 
body for a few minutes while he gave me directions to send home. 

Walking over the field after the battle of Shiloh, I saw open 
spaces where the woods had been cleared by artillery fire, and trees 
from eighteen inches to two feet thick pierced by conical shot. 
Indeed, one has to see such destructive results of even the old- 
fashioned implements of warfare to believe them. 

One day, while riding on flatcars, our train stopped near a 
pig-yard. One of the boys jumped off, and, leaping over the rail 
fence, vaulted onto the back of an enormous pig. The animal, 
seized with terrible fright, made a bee line for the fence, over 
which he went, carrying the man with him. The sight was 
exceedingly ludicrous. 

The handsome young colonel of one of our regiments reminded 
me of a picture in a tailor’s style book. He illustrated what 
Wellington said when he insisted that his dandies were the bravest 
officers. His regiment was lying behind the levee which protected 
it from the sharpshooters on the other side of the river, but some 
of his men raised their heads above the earthwork. With sword 
in hand the colonel walked up and down the levee, whacking the 
men over the shoulders to make them lie low. The poor fellow 
had his own head torn off by a solid shot. Some forty years later 
an old soldier who came fifty miles to see me while I was visiting 
my son Joseph at Williston, North Dakota, told me that he was 
at the side of this colonel when he was killed. Another, a one- 
legged comrade, said he had been hunting me for years to thank 
me for having saved his life on the battlefield. He had been so 
badly wounded that there seemed to be no chance for him, but 
he said I bandaged him up and sent him back. He lived, and 
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finally settled in Janesville, Wisconsin. A young English boy 
named Jack who, through his jollity, was the life of the regiment, 
had his head cut in halves by a solid shot. A lieutenant who was 
shot in the neck was completely paralyzed from that point down- 
ward. I talked with his head, and tried to understand how a man 
could be so affected by just a bullet through his neck, not know- 
ing then that the spine conducts the nerves from the brain down 
to every part of the body. 

Truth is often stranger than fiction. Captain Marryatt, in one 
of his stories, describes a sub-officer of the navy who always tried 
to appear in the rdle of the perfect gentleman; but whenever 
excited ‘he lost self-control and ended with a flood of vernacular 
and profanity. At the Battle of Iuka, Mississippi, when we were 
within a few miles of the town, General M thought he would 
like to do some preliminary shelling. It was getting late, and 
Captain B—— had not yet brought up his battery. Growing im- 
patient, General M called to one of his orderlies, “ Ride over 
to Captain B——,, give him my compliments, and ask him if he 
won't please hurry up with his battery. Ask him why in hell 
he doesn’t bring up his G d d battery?” The battery 
came up, we did the shelling, and had a pretty hard fight before 
we dislodged the Confederates. 

One day I nearly unseated General Grant from his horse. We 
had stopped to water our horses in the creek at the battle of 
Black River Bridge. General Grant and his staff rode in among 
us, and he himself stopped just in front of me. A commotion 
among the horses. behind us made a general lurch forward, almost 
throwing me off my mount, and plunged my horse right up 
against General Grant’s, nearly throwing him off. But the general 
hardly noticed the incident, his mind being so intent on the battle. 

On another occasion we were without rations, and a large num- 
ber of prisoners were in camp. Lieutenant Colonel R: asked 
me if we had anything to eat, and I told him I had four hardtack 
and a small piece of salt pork. There were four of us; I set each 
hardtack in front of the fire, and after cutting the piece of pork 
into four slices, thrust a stick through each slice and placed 
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them in front of the fire, one over each cracker, which caught 
the drippings. I was just about to serve this bounteous repast 
when the colonel returned with four Confederate officers, saying, 
“These men have had nothing to eat for forty-eight hours,” where- 
upon we subdivided our menu, which left each man only a large 
mouthful of hardtack and a little bit of salt pork. 

At the battle of Corinth we were encamped several miles out- 
side of the city, and as the enemy advanced, orders came for a 
quick march to its defense. After marching a mile or two the 
chief surgeon of my regiment inquired of me where my ambulances 
and medicine wagons were. I said they had been corralled with 
the other teams. He told me to go back and see if I could get 
them, as we should need them. When at last I found General 
S——— at his quarters in charge of the corral, I asked permission 
to get out my medicine wagons and ambulances, because we were 
going into battle and should greatly need them. He politely told 
me to go to h 1 with my d——d wagons. I urged the great 
need of them in the coming battle. He asked if I was running 
the campaign, and I replied, “ No, General, but I am running 
those wagons.” 

I could make no impression upon him, until at last I said, 
“General, we're likely to have a hard fight, at the end of which 
you will want a good drink of whiskey, and the only whiskey is in 
a keg in my medicine wagon.” 

With a twinkle in his eye and a smile, he handed me a requisi- 
tion, saying, “ You’d better rush through, or the ‘Rebs’ will take 
you and your d——d wagons! ” 

I immediately went to the corral, selected my outfit, gave the 
requisition to the corral-master, and started to extricate my animals 
from several acres of packed-in mule teams. During this struggle 
an enemy shell exploded in the midst of the corral, and if ever 
pandemonium reigned on this earth it was surely there, and I still 
wonder how I ever got out alive with my wagons. Immediately 
I started the outfit on a full gallop over the road to Corinth, just 
barely escaping capture, as the Confederate wing was sweeping 
forward on my left. We surely needed the outfit, for we had a hard 
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fight all afternoon. At night I lay down against the wall of a 
brick building which was full of wounded; just before dawn I was 
awakened by the bursting of a shell inside which killed and 
wounded several men. Not knowing where my regiment was, I 
reconnoitred on horseback among the various brigades until I found 
myself on the top of a hill close by Fort , where I stood 
entranced, watching our men run out from the fort and drag 
in some enemy artillery. Suddenly I was startled into reality by 
my horse’s restlessness and the “zip! zip! zipping!” of bullets 
around me and immediately removed to a safer place. A colonel 
near-by rushed up and inquired if the “Rebs” were coming. 

“Colonel, I did not wait long enough to find out,” said I. 

During the day I saw General S—— ride across the field, so 
I quickly got out a glass of whiskey, and, riding up to him, 
said, “General, here’s what I told you yesterday I'd give you.” 
With a broad smile he soon put himself outside of the whiskey. 

At the close of that day, when undressing for a few hours’ rest, 
I discovered a tear in the upper part of my coat and concluded 
that I had had a narrow escape from one of those bullets in 
the early morning. 

One day, at the siege of Vicksburg, Lieutenant Colonel W. 
said, “Come on, Jim, let’s go and see the artillery shooting at 
the city.” As Vicksburg is surrounded by high bluffs and deep 
valleys, it was a very difficult place to attack, almost impregnable. 
And for the final assault we had to approach by degrees, work- 
ing our way through the ravines day by day. Colonel W. and 
I climbed up on the last hill, where the outermost batteries were 
located, and were much interested in watching the artillery men 
aiming at prominent objects within the city. Colonel W. told 
the officer in command that he would like to take a shot himself, 
at which the captain very graciously complied with his request. 
Loading a piece of cannon, he showed the colonel how to manipu- 
late the sighting of the gun. While the colonel was aiming at 
the cupola of the courthouse a sharpshooter’s bullet struck the 
breech of the gun and, glancing upward, went through the 
colonel’s fine-looking hat, just an inch or two above the top of 
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his head. He took off his hat, looked at the hole with amazement, 
and exclaimed, “ You can go to h 1 with your d——4d artillery, 
I've had all I want of it!” Whereupon a loud laugh went up 
from everybody around. 

During the charge on Vicksburg, on May 22, 1863, our brigade, 
having reached by double-quick march the crest of a high hill 
overlooking the city, was met with such a hailstorm of bullets 
that we scattered right and left. The only place of safety in sight — 
for me was a large stump, behind which I ensconced myself. 
“Zip!” and a bullet struck the ground a few feet beyond me. I 
made myself a little smaller. “Zip!” and another bullet struck 
just where my feet had been. I drew myself up into as little space 
as possible. “Zip!” and a third bullet, still closer, warned me 
that I was receiving special attention from a pretty good sharp- 
shooter, so I instantly dodged for a safer place. 

Camp Randall, at Madison, later became one of the quarters 
where the “Rebel” prisoners were enclosed. Dr. Joseph Hobbins, 
afterward my father-in-law, had charge of the sick. The treatment 
they received contrasted very strongly with the way our men were 
treated in Southern prisons, but we should remember that the 
Confederates were nearly destitute, while we had an abundance 
of everything. 

Toward the end of my service, as I was not in direct line for 
promotion, the men and officers of the Eighth Regiment desired 
to give me a testimonial of what I had done for them during 
these years, and requested that I be appointed assistant surgeon. 
I received this commission before I had even attended medical 
college. They were all very much attached to me and further 
showed their gratitude with a gift of money to help me along 
in my future career. During the remainder of my service I acted 
as assistant surgeon, but actually did the work of chief surgeon, 
that being the way in the army; the fellow below does the work 
of the one above.’ I could sleep soundly during the noisy reveille, 
while bugles, fifes, and drums were playing near my tent, but the 
first note of a sick call found me on my feet ready for work. 


{TO BE CONCLUDED} 





Documents 


David Dale Owen and the Chippewa 
Land District Survey 


Edited by WALTER B. HENDRICKSON 


explored the Upper Mississippi Valley and the Great Lakes 

region in the 1840’s and 1850’s. Dale Owen was born 
at New Lanark, Scotland, on June 24, 1807, the fourth son (the 
third to live to manhood), of Robert Owen’ and Anne Caroline 
Dale. Robert Owen was part owner of cotton spinning mills at 
New Lanark and was interested in bettering the lot of his factory 
workers. He believed in progressive education for all and in 
codperative action by the lower classes to improve their economic 
and social condition. His own sons were given tutorial instruction 
in the home and were taught drawing and mechanical skill in the 
shops of the mills. Later they were sent to one of the best 
European schools, that of Emmanuel Fellenberg at Hofwyl in 
Switzerland, to complete their education. Young Dale Owen soon 
became interested in the natural and physical sciences, and on his 
return to Scotland after his school days were over, he continued 
to study chemistry, physics, and geology at the Andersonian In- 
stitute in Glasgow. In the meantime his father, finding that his 
educational and social ideas were frowned upon in Great Britain, 
sold his interest in the New Lanark mills, and in order to put 


D AVID DALE OWEN was one of the pioneer geologists who 





DAviD DALE OWEN’S biographical sketch has been supplied by WALTER 
B. HENDRICKSON, assistant professor of history, Mac Murray College, 
Jacksonville, Illinois. It is condensed from the author's David Dale Owen, 
Pioneer Geologist of the Middle West, published in 1943 as volume 27 
of the Indiana Historical Collections. By contributing these well-edited 
letters to the Document Section, Professor Hendrickson has greatly en- 
hanced our knowledge of the history of Wisconsin for the 1840's. 


1The most complete biography of Robert Owen is Frank Podmore, Robert Owen. A 
Biography (2 vols., New York, 1907). 
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his communistic theories into practice, bought the town of New 
Harmony on the lower Wabash River in Indiana.’ 

In 1828 David Dale Owen went to New Harmony where he 
intended to become an industrial chemist in the manufacturing 
plants that were contemplated by his father. But when he arrived 
in the little town, he found that his father’s schemes had not 
materialized and that the grandiose industrial development had 
not even been started. Disappointed and discouraged, Dale was at 
loose ends and he went to New York to join his brother Robert 
Dale Owen and busied himself with painting and drawing.* Later, 
though, his passion for science was reawakened, and he returned 
to England where he spent a year at London University in the 
study of chemistry and geology. 

Since all his financial resources were invested in New Harmony 
property, Owen with his three brothers and one sister returned 
to New Harmony in 1833 to make a permanent home. He con- 
tinued his interest in science and converted a large brick house 
into a geological museum and chemical laboratory; and in 1835 he 
went to Cincinnati to attend the Medical College of Ohio. 
Although he never practiced medicine, he did learn much about 
anatomy, botany, and physiology that aided him in the study of 
paleontology. 

Soon after his return from medical school, Dale Owen married 
Caroline Neef, a daughter of Joseph Neef, a former schoolmaster 
at New Harmony. It was an idyllic romance, and throughout their 
lives Caro and Dale were very close to one another; Dale found 
himself always torn between his delight in travel and discovery 
and his love of home and family. Four children were born to 
the Owens, and eventually he bought a large house near the center 
of the town. There Owen made a collection of books and pictures, 
many of the latter from his own brush, and a few choice geological 
? George B. Lockwood, The New Harmony Movement (New York, 1905), is the only 
complete treatment of the subject, but it is quite uncritical. See also Caroline Dale 
Snedeker, The Town of the Fearless (Garden City, New York, 1931). Mrs. Snedeker 


is the granddaughter of David Dale Owen and she gives a romanticized account of Robert 
Owen and his children and of New Harmony. 


* Richard W. Leopold, Robert Dale Owen, A Biography (Harvard University Historical 


Studies, vol. 45, Cambridge, 1940) is scholarly and contains much information about 
the Owen family and New Harmony. 
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specimens and lived happily and comfortably, surrounded by his 
large family. Near-by, in an old stone building which he had 
renovated and remodeled, was his laboratory and museum. From 
1847 to 1860, when Owen died, New Harmony was the head- 
quarters of the several surveys which he undertook. In the spring 
the whole town was busy preparing the wagons and equipment 
for the season’s work, and in the winter there were always scientists 
in the laboratory working up the results of the field trips. The 
Owen Museum contained one of the most extensive displays of 
geological, palentological, and mineralogical specimens to be 
found west of the Alleghanies. After Owen’s death the entire col- 
lection was purchased by Indiana University.* 

Soon after his marriage Owen was appointed the first state 
geologist of Indiana, and during 1837 and 1838 he traveled to 
all parts of the state investigating the mineral resources. The 
results of his work were embodied in two printed reports, and 
present-day geologists have invalidated but few of his conclusions 
about the fundamental geology of the state.° Because of his out- 
standing work he was chosen by James Whitcomb, Commissioner 
of the United States Land Office, to make a survey of the Mineral 
Point, Galena, and Dubuque land districts in Iowa, southern Wis- 
consin, and northern Illinois in order to determine the areas where 
minerals, especially lead ore, were to be found. It was then the 
policy of the United States government to reserve mineral lands 
from general land sale and lease them to private mining operators. 
Because of the uncertainties involved in the designation of mineral 
land by the United States land surveyors, there was always dis- 
satisfaction with the policy on the part of both farmers and 
miners.° It was Owen’s task to make a scientific and conclusive 
differentiation between agricultural and mineral land so that the 
demands of the increasing number of settlers might be met without 
causing further friction between miners and farmers. Owen re- 

*The Owen collection was destroyed by fire in 1883. 

5 David Dale Owen, Report of a Geological Reconnoisance [sic] of the State of 


Indiana... (Indianapolis, 1838); also Second Report of a Geological Survey of the 
State of Indiana... (Indianapolis, 1839). 


®See Walter B. Hendrickson, ‘‘ David Dale Owen and the First Geological Survey,” in 
Annals of Iowa, 3d series, 24:3-13 (1942-43). 
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ceived his commission on July 31, 1839, and was ordered to 
complete the survey as soon as possible. The area to be examined 
contained 11,000 square miles, a huge territory to be traversed in 
one season. Owen felt that it could be done and by careful plan- 
ning and without regard for expense soon put more than 100 men 
into the field and by the first snow in November, the job was done. 
It was a remarkable exhibition of hard work and efficiency, and 
the feat has seldom been equaled in the annals of geological survey- 
ing. Commissioner Whitcomb was highly pleased with Owen’s 
work, and the published report became a guidebook for farmers, 
miners, and entrepreneurs who moved into Iowa and southern 
Wisconsin.” 

For seven years after the Iowa survey, David Dale Owen was 
not employed on any public business, but devoted his time to 
further research in the problems of Middle Western geology. He 
became a corresponding member of the Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences of Philadelphia and a member of the National Association 
of Geologists and Naturalists, being elected secretary of this or- 
ganization in 1843. He was a contributor to the chief scientific 
periodical of the time, the American Journal of Science and Arts, 
and had one important paper published in the Quarterly Journal, 
the organ of the Geological Society of London. 

It was but natural that Owen should be appointed to make an- 
other geological survey when the problem of the disposition of 
mineral land on the public domain again came before Congress. 
In 1847 Congress adopted the policy of selling mineral land, but 
at a higher price than agricultural land. Settlers were pressing 
into Wisconsin, upper Michigan, central and western Iowa, and 
Minnesota, and the land office had already begun the linear survey 
of the Chippewa land district, an area as large as the state of New 
York, lying mainly in Wisconsin northeast of the Mississippi River 
and south of Lake Superior, with the Wisconsin River as its 
southern limit. During the season of 1847, then, Owen and 
his corps examined the mineral content of this region and deter- 


™David Dale Owen, Report of a Geological Exploration of Part of lowa, Wiskonsin, 


and Illinois...in the Year 1839, House Documents, 26 Congress, 1 session (1839-40, 
serial 368). 
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mined the general geology. The results were embodied in a general 
report to the land office.* 

On the basis of the beginning which he had made in the North- 
west, the Land Office Commissioner assigned to Owen the task of 
surveying the rest of Wisconsin, Iowa, and Minnesota. It was a 
three-year undertaking, and in the years 1848, 1849, and 1850 
Owen and his men traveled over most of the rivers of the region 
so that they might be able to present the first scientifically accurate 
picture of the geology of the Northwest. The report of this great 
survey was acclaimed by scientists, miners, and farmers, and did 
much to encourage the settlement and exploitation of the region 
which went on rapidly during the 1850’s and 1860’s.° 

David Dale Owen’s work in the Northwest established his repu- 
tation as the foremost geologist of the Middle West, and he re- 
ceived commissions to conduct the first large scale surveys of 
Kentucky and Arkansas, and to make a second survey of Indiana.*° 
In his Kentucky and Arkansas reports he went thoroughly into 
the problems of soil conservation, coal mining, quarrying, and iron 
smelting, and his volumes were standard sources of geological in- 
formation for many years.” 

But Owen attempted too much; he could not withstand the 
strain of such intensive work. He had contracted the malarial 
fevers that were endemic in the Middle West, his heart became 
affected, and he suffered from rheumatism. In 1860, when he had 
completed the field work in Arkansas and was preparing his re- 
port in New Harmony, he was confined to his bed; he died on 
November 13, 1860, at the age of fifty-three. 

David Dale Owen was truly a pioneer. He worked in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, the land of golden opportunity, and made available 
information that aided in the settlement and exploitation of the 

® David Dale Owen, Report of a Geological Reconnoissance [sic] of the Chippewa 
Land District... Senate Documents, 30 Congress, 1 session (1847-48, serial 509). 

® David Dale Owen, Report of a Geological Survey of Wisconsin, lowa, and Minne- 
sota... (Philadelphia, 1852). 

% David Dale Owen employed his brother, Richard, to make a preliminary survey while 
he (Dale) was still engaged in Arkansas. 

11 David Dale Owen, Report of the Geological Survey in Kentucky (4 vols. Frank- 
fort, 1856-61); also First Report of a Geological Reconmoissance [sic] of the Northern 


Counties of Arkansas... (Little Rock, 1858); and Second Report of a Geological Recon- 
noissance [sic] of the Middle and Southern Counties of Arkansas... (Philadelphia, 1860). 
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whole region. But, aside from his work in economic geology, he 
also made important contributions to scientific geology because 
he provided the first accurate picture of the stratigraphy, petrog- 
raphy, and paleontology of the Middle West. 

The following letters were written by David Dale Owen to his 
wife and brother during the course of his survey of the Chippewa 
land district in 1847.’* While his formal report, referred to above, 
gives a complete account of his discoveries, these letters are more 
interesting since they were written in the field. They illustrate 
Owen’s love of pioneering and his enjoyment of the out-of-doors. 
One senses his deep and humble appreciation of the wonder and 
beauty of nature, and his joy in the conquest of her perils. They 
show the difficulties of travel in the Wisconsin wilderness, the 
annoying insects, the dangerous river rapids, and the problems 
of transporting food and supplies. In them can be seen Owen’s 
reactions to the Indian problem, his interest in the voyagewrs, and 
his awareness of the potentialities of the region as a home for 
white men. As one reads the letters, it seems remarkable that any 
sort of information could be obtained about the earth in a region 
so overgrown with forest. Yet, David Dale Owen had such powers 
of observation and he was so well grounded in the techniques of 
his science that he was able to present a picture of the terrain and 
the underlying strata that modern geologists have found accurate 
in the main. 





Le Point, Lake Superior 
9th July 1847 
[To Robert Dale Owen] 
On my arrival here I wrote to Caro giving a short account of some 
of our adventures. Since then I have been to the Montreal River in 
12 All letters, but the one dated September 14, have been copied from the originals 


in the possession of Mrs. Caroline Dale Snedeker, David Dale Owen’s granddaughter, 
and are at her home on Nantucket Island. The fourth letter has been copied from a 
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order to explore it near its outlet and also to ascertain whether | 
could hear anything of Macy and Beal as the 4th P.M. was expected 
to strike the Lake 14 chain above the mouth of the Montreal river. 
Also that Mr. Marsh had seen nothing of Macy or Beal; but since these 
surveyors left one of their party with the horses and the most bulky 
part of their stores more than half way back on the line intending to 
return in 16 days to replenish their wants, before reaching the Lake. 
Thinking, I suppose, that they could reach the Lake with what they 
had, and unwilling to retrace their steps they hurried towards the Lake 
and when at last 30 miles from it were obliged to leave their line, 
proceed without delay to the lake in search of some settlement & were 
3 days without food and had their clothes completely torn off their 
backs. I understand Mr. Marsh has now returned on his line to the 
depot of provisions and for the purpose of running off the correction 
line; I hence suppose he will find Macy and Beal at the depots & that 
they will all proceed along the correction line to Stillwater. Under 
the circumstances it may be regarded as fortunate that Macy and Beal 
did not overtake the surveyor as they might have shared in the common 
calamity & the surveyor might have thrown the blame of two extra 
mouths quartered on them. Macy and Beal had however supplies of 
their own laid in at Prairie du Chien. 

The country the corps of reconnaissance passed through is on the 
whole a barren wilderness being unproductive for the most parts as 
well in agriculture as in mineral resources. Especially that which lies 
on both sides of the Chippewa river below the falls extending from 
2 or 3 or more townships on either side. An underlying, soft crumbling 
sandstone stamps this region as a poor arid and sandy waste covered 
by a scanty vegetation and clothed with only strips & patches of 
timber along the watercourses and tamerack swamps at the head of 
many of the streams. It is uninviting as well to the farmer, as the miner, 
and must long remain a drug in the land market; it would certainly 
not pay for surveying it for many years to come so long as there are 
transcript of an original in Mrs. Snedeker’s possession and kept at her home in Bay St. 
Louis, Mississippi. The transcript is in the Minnesota Historical Society Library. 

All of the letters have been copied faithfully though it was not always possible to 


distinguish between Owen’s commas and his periods. I have, therefore, used my best 
judgment in transcribing his punctuation; I have made no changes in his spelling or 
abbreviations. 

Including leaders, Owen’s working force consisted of twenty-six men. J. G. Norwood 
was the chief assistant, and B. C. Macy, A. Litton, Benjamin Shumard, and A. Randall 
headed subcorps. Owen and Norwood had four men with them, and the others, three. 
John Evans acted as Owen’s secretary. 
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far better lands offered for sale in every section of the country. We 
did not see one single village throughout the entire region not with- 
standing that game is abundant. 

The only passable soil we found on the Chippewa we found on a 
high prairie on the West side above the Falls part of wh{ich]} is 
known as the Chippewa farm: it may occupy several townships and 
may be considered good second rate soil. It is certainly the most 
saleable land along the Chippewa both on account of its quality and 
position being in the vicinity of the available water power and in a 
region wh has afforded most of the pine saw logs the staple com- 
modity of the country wh however are now being rapidly carried 
off to the St. Louis market as well as sawn up at the Mills nearby. 

In the vicinity of Lake Courtoreille [Court Oreilles} the land is 
rather better than in most other sections of the Chippewa though 
still of a sandy character and far removed in the interior from navi- 
gation except for bark canoes and reached even in that way with 
great labor and difficulty. Between this lake and the head waters 
of Bad River are a series of lakes and swamps. Five of these lakes 
we passed through; the last, Long Lake is remarkable on account of 
its waters flowing at the Sn extremity towards the Mississippi and 
its Nn into Lake Superior. The ridge beyond Long Lake, the watershed 
of the headwaters of Bad River is the 9 mile portage. Here the land 
is fair second rate covered with a tolerable heavy growth of maple, 
birch, aspen, pine, fir, and hemlock. Traversing the ridge we discov- 
ered a range of trap; that intrusive rock which bears the valuable 
ores of the Lake Superior country. It, however, is now [not} well 
exposed being hidden from view, to a great extent, by accumulation 
of drift. It is bounded on the NE by conglomerate the usual accom- 
paniment of this rock in the mining regions here. This region, or at 
least a part of it, will require to be examined by the subgeological 
corps if not in sections at least in townships. The distance from Lake 
Superior [to] the nearest navigation is from 40 to 60 miles: & as this 
is in part through a very inaccessible region it will detract some from 
the intrinsic value of this land whether it be for farming or mining. 

A low range of trap seems to cross the E. Fork of Bad River some 
10 to 15 miles in a direct line from Lake Superior; it is however 
narrow low and covered to a great extent with drift. This followed 
by red sandstone and marle wh appears to be of the age of the 
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New Red Sandstone of the Eastern states & Europe inclined at a 
small angle. This formation seems to have suffered from denudation 
and the soft marly and clayey material strewn far and near forming 
high banks of from 50 to 100 feet along Bad River: this is the 
most universal formation of the lower part of Bad River. The soil 
formed from this red marly clay cannot fail to be both productive 
and durable. It will moreover afford an inexhaustible supply of a 
valuable mineral manure for all sandy and siliceous soils. The material 
forms also the most conspicuous material in the sections exposed 
on this Island [on} the shore of Lake Superior from Montreal 
River to this place. The whole country above the junction of the 
E and W. fork of Bad River is as yet a complete wilderness, over- 
grown with a dense and dismal forest of birch, balsam, hemlock 
fir bass and elm down to the water edge; and inhabited only by 
wild beasts. We saw not the smallest sign of Indian settlement 
on Bad River until we reached the junction of the E and W forks. 
Here is an Indian village and Mission. Some land has been cleared 
on the W. branch just above the village & is cultivated by the Indian 
farmers. It has proved to be as productive as the chemical nature 
of the ingredients would indicate in this red argillaceous marly region. 

The country adjacent to the lower part of the Montreal river at 
the Eastern extremity of my district shows great signs of dis- 
turbance: the strata of New Red ? sandstone are fairly tilted on 
edge and a little way up the Montreal there is a great protrusion 
of (epidotic?) trap in which some native copper has been found. 
This region has more the appearance of a mineral tract than any I 
have yet seen since I commenced the survey and will require a 
detailed geol survey to develop its capabilities. 

The above will give you a general idea of the nature of the 
country so far explored. I have drawn up [this} compendium in case 
any accident happens to my notes; you will therefore preserve it. 
The substance of part of this was communicated to the Department 
before I left this place for Montreal R. 

We have suffered greatly from the attack of mosquitoes, gnats, 
sand or black flies, and gadflies amounting sometimes to fever and 
inflammation of the forehead, ears & neck. Now they are not quite 
so bad and are expected to disappear about the middle of next 
month. Lake Superior is a grand expanse of water; it reminds one 
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completely of a sea except in the absence of salt. You would be 
pleased as well as astonished to see our frail bark canoe navigating 
this ocean lake. It is so buoyant that it rides over the waves like 
a life boat. When a heavy sea comes in we have to put into the 
nearest convenient harbor and wait the pleasure of the winds. 

Tomorrow I leave for the mouth of the Bois Brule wh we ascend 
on our way to the St. Croix. Love to all 

Your affte brother 
D. D. OWEN 


Stillwater St Croix Lake 
21st July 1847 

My dearest Caro 

Yesterday evening we reached this place having accomplished the 
route from the mouth of the Chippewa to Lake Superior and back 
again to the head of this lake wh is only a few hours sail from the 
Mississippi, a feat wh, at this season of the year, is considered even 
by those most experienced in the country as next to impossible; partly 
from the physical features of the country, but, more especially on 
account of the swarms of musquitoes, buffalo gnats, gadflies, Broulanx, 
and a host of other small but excessively annoying insects wh infest 
these regions during the two last weeks of June, all of July and the 
first two weeks of August. Every one agrees that, for some cause 
or other, they have been more numerous and troublesome than any 
previous year in their recollection and they seem astonished that we 
were able to withstand their rapacity. The truth is it was only by dint 
of the greatest perseverance and resorting to every imaginable means 
of repelling their attacks that we were enabled to get sufficient sleep 
to recruit our strength and it was sometimes with the greatest difficulty 
that we could spare our hands from warding off our tormentors to carry 
our frugal meal to our mouths. When it came to taking observations 
with instruments it was a complete battle between science and flea- 
bottomy. Notwithstanding all this annoyance we experienced now 
and then some very pleasant moments when in constant motion or 
when out in full sunshine in the stream we were much less preyed 
upon; and then we could enjoy the scenes around us and occasionally 
we would get into open ground and if a brisk breeze was stirring 
would be relieved for a time from our unpleasant companions. 

Our route from Lake Superior was first coasting along its Southern 
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shore for about 80 miles to the mouth of the Bois Brule River, then 
up that stream for about 4 days journey: from the river we made a 
portage of about two miles into a lake at the head of the St. Croix 
river and four days more in descending and examining along St. Croix 
River. We had delightful weather on the Lake, and part of the time 
a fair wind so that we hoisted a sail in our bark canoe; this was done 
by cutting a pole in the woods, fastening it by means of our portage 
collar, to one of the cross braces of the canoe, then tying one of our 
blankets by two corners to this substitute for a mast; cutting another 
and more slender pole fastening one of its ends to the mast a little 
above the level of the sides of the canoe, letting it run obliquely 
across to the opposite and upper corner where a hole was cut to 
receive its end [half a page missing}. The Bois Brule is a very difficult 
river to ascend after passing up one mile we had a succession of 
almost continuous rapids for three whole days to ascend; often the 
engage would have to exert their utmost strength to stem the current 
and force the canoe between the multitude of rocks which rose on 
all sides above the water and obstructed the channel sometimes so 
completely that there was just room for the canoe to pass between 
without scraping her sides. At other times they had to jump in the 
water and pull, push and force the canoe forward through some more 
than ordinary shallow place or make her thread some intricate pas- 
sage. The Bois Brule [half a page missing} above the water level and 
warning you that there are many more unseen beneath its surface 
which, if the skill of the pilot did not avoid, you would, certainly, 
soon see a hole burst through the bottom or sides of the canoe. 
Fortunately these bark canoes are easily repaired by those who under- 
stand it. A square piece is cut out where the damage has occurred 
a new piece of birchbark of the proper dimensions either pegged or 
sown with wooden thongs and the joint closed with a kind of gummy 
substance which exudes from the resinous trees that abound here and 
which is collected by the Indians and halfbreeds. 

Tell Alfred and Anna that I often think of them and hope they are 
very obedient to what their mama tells and will be able to read by 
the time I return. Love to all. Mr. E. leaves tonight if a boat comes 
for Dubuque and is to take this letter with him. It is late and my 
paper draws to a close, goodnight, my dearest Caro, 

Your affectionate husband 


D. D. OWEN 
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Stillwater, September 14th 1847 
My dearest Caro 

Today I leave this place for St. Peters: from that place I proceed 
to the Neutral Ground, or Winnebago Reserve in Iowa where I expect 
to be until about the 10th or 15th of October. 

For the last two weeks we have been anxiously expecting Dr. Nor- 
woods arrival from Lake Superior. I am afraid he has been taken 
ill there. Mr. Randall has been sent on the route he was [to take] 
to see what is the matter. I should feel still more uneasy about him 
if it were not that he was to proceed within about 6 days of this 
place in company with Mr. Rice of the American Fur Company a 
very experienced person who I know would take as much care of 
him as if he were his brother. 

All the parties arrived here on the 27th of July except Mr. Ayer 
who declined. We expected Mr. Bolton in his place, but as he has 
not arrived we conclude he also had declined coming. 

In order to give the subagents and Assistants a clue to the geology 
of this region which is, in several respects, different from any thing 
I have seen in the U.S. I made an excursion with the whole party 
to the Falls of the St. Croix 30 miles from this place and also to the 
Fall of Willow river 6 or 8 miles from here. We had a very interest- 
ing trip: and it proved highly instructive to the whole party. 

They are all now detailed on the different districts assigned to them 
for examination. Dr. Litton and J Beal explore the Menominie or 
Red Cedar branch of the Chippewa; also L’Eau Clair or Clear Water 
Branch of the same stream. Dr. Shumard and G. Warren survey in 
detail the T. [?} and sections to be run off in this vicinity. Mr. Macy 
(alone as he has no assistant) examines the streams on the Iowa side 
of the river between St. Peters and Root River. Dr. Norwood and 
Gurley were to explore the N. E. limit of the District in Wisconsin. 
I and Mr. Magill proceed to make a reconnoisance of the Winnebago 
Country as previously stated. 

As I am required to report our proceedings in time for it to arrive 
at Washington before the 1st of November I shall have to be at 
Prairie du Chien by the 10th or 15th of October and will be in that 
neighborhood till about the 27th or 28th of October. 

If the expedition proves as successful as it has done up to this 
time I shall before the close of the season have a complete general 
knowledge not only of the Chippewa Land District as far North as 
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the St. Croix River, but also, of a large portion of Iowa as far North 
as St. Peters. Although we have had a very pleasant time of it since 
we arrived in the neighborhood of this Lake. The weather has been 
generally fine and not too hot. Almost every morning before break- 
fast I bathed in the Lake amongst a crowd of boulders which line its 
shores. 

We found very unexpectedly here some interesting fossiliferous 
beds charged with trilobites and lingulas far below where fossils have 
ever been found in this country before. It is a very important dis- 
covery, as far as the geology of the country is concerned. 

I have no letters from home since the 15th of June although Mr. 
Beal had one bearing date 19th July. I presume some must have 
miscarried; or the careless Post Master at Prairie du Chien must 
have forgot to forward them. 

Not a single word from H. Fauntleroy. We hardly know what is 
transpiring in the U.S. much less Mexico. I long to hear more news 
of Richard and the results of the election: also how you have all 
weathered through the summer. Before many weeks we shall have 
frost here. On the 31st of July there was a frost at Galena which 
killed whole fields of corn. It is singular however, that though this 
is so much farther N., that we have had none here as yet. 

As I have not time to write to my brother R. D. O. you will 
please hand this letter to him. Kiss the children for me. 

Your ever affte. Husband 
D. D. OWEN 


Prairie du Chien 
10 October, 1847 
My dearest Caro, | 

I have just completed my preliminary report to the Department 
much enlarged and modified from what it was in the outline for- 
warded to R. D. O. 

We shall start tomorrow up the Ki[{c}kapoo River and be absent 
some 9 or 10 days. Then I shall return again to this place to meet 
the various corps as they come in in succession from their various 
districts. On the 28th or 29th we shall proceed to Dubuque to pay 
off there some of the company and then return home with as little delay 
as possible [word illegible}. I think you had better prepare for four; 
as it is probable that that number may conclude to accompany me to 
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New Harmony. Mr. Macy, of course, and perhaps Dr. Norwood, Mr. 
Evans and Dr. Shumard. After the hardships and rough living we 
have gone through, home will be, I assure you, doubly delightful. I 
long once more to see my beloved wife and children, and be in the 
midst of that dear circle of friends and relatives from which I have 
been so long separated. I promise myself, too, a great deal of pleasure 
from the geological and chemical researches in which I shall be en- 
gaged this winter in connection with the present survey: it will be 
a real pleasure and satisfaction to find that the labor, trouble and 
expense I have been at in fitting up and arranging my laboratory 
is, at last, to be of some pecuniary value. We have most delightful 
weather at present: Indian Summer, thermometer ranging from 60 
to 70 and the hazy atmosphere though cloudless sky peculiar to that 
season. Not a drop of rain for the past two weeks. The trees have 
put on sometime since, their autumnal tints and the leaves have begun 
to fall and there is some frost, though not sufficient to injure corn 
immediately where we have been. But Mr. Rice, who has just come 
down from Leech Lake, says that there, in August, they had ice! 

The payment to the Winnebago Indians has just taken place about 
40 miles on the other side of the Mississippi. We left there a few 
days before it commenced, but a large proportion of the Indians, some 
1500, had already assembled and were encamped in their lodges and 
tents scattered over the country. The prairies on the other side of 
Turkey river in the vicinity presented the most lovely scene; groups 
of Indians on horses scouring over the plain: long lines of figures on 
foot wrapped in their blankets, often of a flaming red color or a 
bright green: the women with their hair decked with beads, shells 
and other trinkets, their cheeks painted in large half-moons of deep 
vermillion; the men with bunches of [tear in manuscript] red flannel, 
and the skins of wild animals [tear in manuscript} about; immense 
metallic rings clasping their legs and arms; huge necklaces of teeth 
hanging from their necks; their faces bedaubed in the hideous man- 
ner with all sorts of patches, streaks scars and bands of the most 
unharmonious colors; treading the ground with an air of selfsatis- 
faction, vanity and importance worthy of a braver and nobler race, 
for the Winnebagoes are now amongst the most worthless set of 
dissipated [word illegible} half-civilized Indians of the North West. 
And it is a notorious fact, that the half christianized amongst them 
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and those which have been educated at the School of the Mission, are 
the greatest thieves, rascals and vagabonds of the tribe, confirming 
the adage: “that a little learning is sometimes a dangerous thing”. 

I wish you and the children were here to enjoy the delightful 
weather and the prairie scene. It has a peculiar beauty of its own. 
The village is situated on a nearly level prairie bottom stretching to 
the North nearly as far as the eye can reach, bounded on the East 
and West by bold bluffs composed of a succession of terraces project- 
ing ledges and cliffs of rock which present in the extreme, a series 
of long white and dark lines of nearly perfect paralellism, but which 
taper away in the distant perspective and lost to view long before the 
continuous range of hills terminate. Through this extensive valley 
winds the Mississippi with numerous Islands dividing its waters into 
many channels. The trees clothing the slopes of hills of the western 
shore presenting those varieties of shades of orange, purple, green, 
and red which have been so much admired by European Artists. 
Scattered over the plains are herds of cattle and horses, grazing on 
the wild prairie grass which in some places is so long as to half hide 
them from your view, whilst, in other spots, it has given place to short 
blue grass near the dwellings, smooth and level as a bowling green. 

Kisses to the children and love and rememberances to sisters, nieces, 
nephews, aunts and friends and believe me 


your very affectionate husband 
D. D. OWEN 

















Book Notes 


Lake Superior. By GRACE LEE NuTE. [The American Lake Series, 
Milo M. Quaife, ed.} Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis, 
1944. Pp. 376. $3.50.) 

Lake Michigan. By Mito M. QuaiFE. [The American Lake Series, 
Milo M. Quaife, ed.} Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis, 
1944. Pp. 384. $3.50.) 

Naturally, both authors begin these histories with the discoverers 
and explorers. Lake Superior was discovered before Lake Michigan, 
Erie, or Ontario. Radisson, Groseilliers, Menard, and Duluth explored 
this lake, while Allouez and Marquette were associated with both 
Superior and Michigan. The age-old quest for China brought Nicolet 
to Green Bay in 1634. Lake Michigan became important in the design 
of France to establish an empire to embrace the St. Lawrence and 
Mississippi. In this LaSalle, “dreamer of empire,” and Tonty played 
significant rdles. 

With the explorers came the “black robes.” Particularly important 
for Lake Michigan were Marquette and Hennepin, but the famous 
narrative of the latter has been much discredited by modern historians. 
Miss Nute devotes an entire chapter to the later missionaries, both 
Catholic and Protestant, that labored in Lake Superior region; among 
them were Baraga, Evans, Peet, and Pietzel. 

Fur traders usually preceded both explorers and missionaries, and 
Miss Nute traces the history of the fur trade under French, British, 
and American régimes. Lake Superior was especially important to the 
traders that penetrated northwestern Canada from Grand Portage. Dr. 
Quaife devotes less space to this early economy “over which wars 
were waged, dynasties rose and fell and the course of American history 
was shaped,” as he says (p. 174). In view of its importance perhaps 
more emphasis could have been given to this period of history, par- 
ticularly as it relates to the Fox-Wisconsin route and trading posts 
on Lake Michigan. 

After several centuries the fur trade gave way to fishing, lumbering, 
and mining in the Superior region. The personnel and equipment 
of the American Fur Company were converted into the fishing indus- 
try, and Miss Nute’s chapter on this subject is unique in that none 
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of the other books of the Lake Series published so far does more 
than mention fishing. Not only is there an excellent history of this 
industry but also a charming description of present day commercial 
fishing. 

The chapter called “Iron Clad and Copper-Bottomed” begins with 
a geological history of Superior as an introduction to a scholarly his- 
tory and description of copper, silver, and iron mining. Copper 
mining began in pre-historic times; in fact it was the lure of copper 
that led to an early exploration of the lake. Silver had a spectacular 
rise and fall, and copper mining has declined sharply. On the other 
hand, iron mining is still a dramatic form of mineral exploitation, 
which, as both authors point out, contributes mightily to our present 
war effort. 

The rise and decline of the lumber industry on the shores of 
Superior are meticulously presented by cities, companies, and statistics 
of production. There is also an excellent description of the manner 
in which logging was carried on in the forests that once surrounded 
the lake. In contrast Dr. Quaife has little to say about lumbering. 
This is regrettable, not only because an entire industry has been 
omitted, but because of the importance of lumbering to transportation. 
Hundreds of scooners, scows, and “hookers” carried lumber from 
Lake Michigan ports to Chicago where it was reshipped to the cities 
and prairies of the Corn Belt. By 1880 Chicago was the greatest 
lumber market in the world. 

The history of shipping from the birchbark canoes of the 
voyageurs, which Miss Nute knows so well, to the modern bulk 
freighter, is well described in Lake Superior. The life of Alexander 
MacDougall, originator of the “whaleback” boat, is used to depict 
the life of Great Lakes sailors before the days of charts and: modern 
aids to shipping. 

Navigation by sailing vessels began on Lake Michigan with La 
Salle’s “ Griffin” in 1679. The British had a navy on the lakes as 
early as 1763 which may have cruised Lake Michigan. Dr. Quaife 
records the history of American vessels, particularly the “Adams,” 
tells the story of steam navigation, and the services of Oliver New- 
berry, who established the first steamboat service between Chicago 
and the East. This part of the history of lake shipping is particularly 
well presented. 

A rapid survey of the transition from sail to steam follows, but 
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most of the ships mentioned were built on lakes other than Michigan 
and sailed between ports not on this lake. This survey is entirely 
too “rapid.” Water transportation has been of extraordinary im- 
portance to Lake Michigan ports, especially those on the Wisconsin 
shore as the author himself points out (pp. 333-34). From those 
ports roads and railroads started westward to tap the rich agricultural 
hinterland. North and south roads were less important; a railroad 
was not built between Manitowoc and Milwaukee till 1873. In spite 
of railways, water transportation remained crucial. In 1928 Lake 
Michigan had five intra-lake package freight steamship lines compared 
with three on Lake Erie, one on Superior, one on Huron, and none 
on Ontario. One of these was the historic Goodrich Line started in 
1856; only recently it succumbed to the competition of the truck 
and automobile. Its most famous ship was the whaleback passenger 
steamer, “ Christopher Columbus,” which is said to have carried more 
passengers during her career (1892-1936) than any other ship afloat. 

It is regrettable also that neither of the two books devotes a chapter 
to the annals of ship building. The story of whalebacks and ship 
building at Superior might well have been elaborated. On Lake 
Michigan, for instance, Manitowoc has built ships since 1847 and 
has become nationally famous for building submarines during World 
War II. Other types of ships are also constructed here as well as at 
Milwaukee, Sturgeon Bay, Marinette, and Superior. 

Dr. Quaife’s approach to his subject is somewhat different from 
that of the two other authors of books in the series. He takes in much 
territory as a broad setting for the history of the lake. The story of 
the Fox Indians, Pontiac’s conspiracy, certain phases of Mackinac 
history, the development of the boundaries of the states of the Old 
Northwest, the interesting story of the Utopias that were started in 
the hinterland of Lake Michigan and of the House of David are 
examples. Most of these chapters are in the part called “Talk of 
Many Things” which merits its name. The history of Milwaukee 
is also in this part but is not carried beyond the “birth pangs,” i.e., 
the settlement by Solomon Juneau. These chapters are entertainingly 
written, but many readers will no doubt feel that the author tends 
to wander too far from the lake! 

Both authors describe the various cities, regions, and counties touch- 
ing the lakes. Miss Nute does this systematically and in considerable 
detail; in fact, she often reserves for these chapters material which 
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might have been presented in the preceding sections. The Canadian 
shore is not slighted and, quite naturally, Isle Royale deserves a separate 
chapter. On the other hand, Dr. Quaife’s treatment is spotty. His 
description of the Michigan lands is more detailed than his account 
of the Wisconsin shore. There is hardly any mention of the cities 
and counties north of Milwaukee, and Door County is credited with 
raising peaches instead of 13 million pounds of cherries! There is 
also an uneven discussion of the immigrant groups. The Dutch settle- 
ments are mentioned both in Michigan and Wisconsin, the Norwegians 
and Belgians referred to, but no mention is made of the Forty-eighters 
and the later German migrants that were so important in settlement 
of the wooded shores of eastern Wisconsin. 

Chicago is refreshingly described in the last chapter as the “eighth 
wonder of the world.” Lake Superior closes with a chapter on the 
important books, novels, art, and artists associated with this lake, with 
special mention of the legends about Nanabazhoo and Paul Bunyan. 
The author believes that Longfellow might conceivably have made a 
great epic out of the Nanabazhoo cycle of Chippewa mythology but 
instead gave us Hiawatha in which he “softened and tenderized” 
the legends “till they became palatable to the immature taste of 
Victorians”! No doubt Paul Bunyan “fans” will rise in protest when 
they read that the first of these legends “seems to have been the 
brain child of a certain resourceful and canny resident of Rhinelander, 
Wisconsin.” 


University of Wisconsin GEORGE S. WEHRWEIN 


The Culture of the Middle West. By WILLIAM F. READ, WILLIAM 
F. RANEY, HENRY MAy, DoROTHY WAPLES, and WALLACE S. 
BALDINGER. With a preface by HOWARD TROYER [Lawrence 
College Faculty Lecture Series}. (Lawrence College Press, Ap- 
pleton, 1944. Pp. viii, 72. $1.00.) 

A good many virtues commend to all Wisconsin readers these 
faculty lectures which Lawrence College has made available. The 
book is brief, only seventy-two pages; it is eminently clear, interesting, 
and readable, without making any claim to presenting original re- 
search it advances some arresting and original interpretations; and, 
finally, it raises some important questions and suggests lines for 
future investigation. 

The committee that planned the lecture series—the college and 
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townspeople took part in the discussions following each of the five 
presentations—rightly assumed that waterpatterns, landpatterns, and 
rockpatterns of the Middle West, which is clearly and precisely de- 
fined, helped condition the culture of the region. Historians have 
long recognized, of course, that the building of the land itself on 
which man’s past unfolds is part of history, but few have so tell- 
ingly shown these relationships in their work as Professor Read has 
done in his initial lecture. Professor Raney brings a fresh approach 
to the problem of the ethnic characteristics of the region and re- 
minds us that in the Middle West as a whole the native-born have 
always outnumbered the foreign-born five to one, or more. Thus 
the culture of the Middle West today is largely English life, consider- 
ably altered, to be sure, by American and western experience. Mr. 
Raney also deals a blow to the common belief that early Middle 
Western society was in fact equalitarian in an economic sense by show- 
ing the marked economic differences in the population of communities 
he has investigated. In an admirable lecture Professor May sums up 
the political beliefs of the Middle West as individualism, equality, 
devotion to peace, and faith in general progress and in the great 
destiny of America. One of the most stimulating of the lectures is 
that of Dorothy Waples on Mark Twain, in which she maintains that 
the great humorist was characteristically Middle Western in the con- 
flict his writings reflect between the desire to efface the dominant 
traits of the section on the one hand and the desire to exalt these 
same traits on the other hand. Thus the Middle Westerner, she claims, 
is likely to be, as Mark Twain was, a person uncertain of his own 
values, and a person, moreover, who inconsistently unites a belief 
in the importance of environment with an impulse to damn the 
human race because “ we love it too much to see it as merely environ- 
ment’s creation.” Professor Baldinger’s lecture on the focus of the 
arts in Chicago is the best brief analysis of the subject available. 

It is, as the lecturers no doubt would be the first to agree, necessary 
to check the hypotheses and interpretations they have presented of 
Middle Western culture with what is known of the culture of other 
regions. That is to say, we need “control groups” before we can 
be at all certain just which of the ideas described as typically Middle 
Western are not equally or in some part also typical of other regions. 
Let us hope that the faculties of institutions in other regions will 
follow the Lawrence example so that we may have readily at hand 
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the materials with which to make needed comparisons. Before we 
can fully accept the interpretations we also need case studies of the 
growth of culture in fair samples of specific Middle Western com- 
munities. With few exceptions, such studies are not available. If we 
had them, then we should be in a better position than we now are 
in to make generalizations about what Middle Westerners are really 
like, what their values and virtues are, their failures and shortcom- 
ings. Until we have such studies, we shall be put to it to find a better 
approach to the problem than this praiseworthy little book. 
Unwersity of Wisconsin MERLE CURTI 


At Seventy: A History of Forest Junction, Calumet County, Wis- 
consin, 1873-1943. By ROBERT HAESE. (Brillion News Press, 
Brillion, Wisconsin, 1944. Pp. 92. $1.35.) 

This is the story of Forest Junction, a rather drowsy hamlet called 
by the early trainmen “Bullfrog City” for its swampy site, whose 
seventy-year span has at last found its biographer. Its slow, even- 
tempoed existence, at the crossroads of long freight trains and streak- 
ing streamliners, will never disintegrate. It was not put there by 
mine speculators nor lumbermen, but because of the “good earth.” 
Dogged grubbing turned the forested region of Calumet County into 
fertile farms; the sawmilling railroad junction, at present “Less than 
one-half square mile...never populated at any time perhaps by 
more than 200 persons,” became a little trading post. The descendants 
of these pioneer farmers now call it, “Our home town.” 

The tremendous amount of village and county history packed into 
this small volume was selected with discrimination, carefully written, 
and authenticated by brief citation of sources. One senses. that its 
preparation extended far beyond a stretch of months. 

The author’s chapter headings are apt: Chapter I, “The Junction 
in the Forest” and Chapter 9, the last but one, “The Junction in the 
Clearing.” And in the intervening parts there is told the natural 
development of this community: from infancy to maturity. 

And who would not chuckle, now and then, over the bright, little 
stories that make up the picture legends? For instance North Rail- 
road Street (really “Main Street”) is “usually referred to as ‘up- 
town’ Forest Junction. What Lower Manhattan is to New York 
City, this part of the village is to Forest Junction, concentrating as 
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it does the bank, the post-office, the taverns, and a few other business 
places.” 

The late Otto Zander, publisher of the Brillion News, did some 
first-rate local history teaching when he published this serial in his 
newspaper during 1943-44. Because it has appeared as a reprint, 
the lack of footnotes is beside the point; a bibliography would have 
been valuable, and the omission of an index is a distinct loss. Had 
the story come off a book press, with an expertly designed format, 
it probably would rank among the “firsts” published recently in 
the field of local history. But all regrets aside, in juvenile jargon, 
“It’s tops.” 

Wisconsin Historical Society LILLIAN KRUEGER 


Johnny Inkslinger; Deacon Seat Tales of Paul Bumyan’s Industrious 
Camp Clerk at His Sawdust River Camp, in Wisconsin. By 
CHARLES E. BROWN. (Wisconsin Folklore Society, Madison, 
1944. Pp. 4. $0.25.) 

Dedicated to Louis A. Maier, president of the Mystic Knights of 
the Blue Ox, this little pamphlet brings together rather well known 
stories about Paul Bunyan’s remarkable bookkeeper. Johnny could 
hold three pencils in each hand and thus put down six rows of 
figures at a time, adding with one hand while subtracting, multi- 
plying, or dividing with the other. He made wonderful inventions 
to improve camp efficiency, and is credited with putting green goggles 
on the camp oxen and turning them out to graze in the snow. 


Descendants of Samuel S. Miller, 1812-1892. By WILLIs HARRY 
MILLER. (Star-Observer Print, Hudson, Wisconsin, 1944. Pp. ii, 
28.) 

The author has put down here in clear form what he has been 
able to find out about his paternal family line. The earliest ancestor 
he has thus far traced is Anthony Miller of Frederick County, Mary- 
land, and of German descent. The record becomes more complete 
in the third generation with Samuel S. Miller, who moved from his 
Maryland birthplace to Ohio. The dedication of the booklet is a 
worthy one. It reads: “There is no marble shaft dedicated to the 
memory of my father. Instead these few pages are a memorial to him. 


He was proud of his name and he bore it with dignity. He would 
have liked this.” 
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The American Association for State and Local History has pub- 
lished a new edition of Historical Societies in the United States and 
Canada; a Handbook (Box 6101, Washington, D.C., 1944 261 pp, 
$1.75 to Association members, $2.50 to nonmembers). The volume 
is compiled by Christopher Crittenden, editor, and Doris Godard, 
editorial associate. The 1936 edition of the handbook listed a total 
of 598 societies, while the present volume includes 1,468. Despite 
the fact that the new edition is more complete than its predecessor, 
the growth of historical societies has undoubtedly been great during 
the last eight years. In the United States, Wisconsin stands ninth in 
the number of substantial organizations listed with 31. 


Mrs. Angie Kumlien Main of Alfahill Farm, Fort Atkinson, has 
had her excellent biographical sketch of her grandfather, Thure Kum- 
lien, Koshkonong Naturalist, which appeared in this Magazine (ante, 
27:17-39, 194-220, 321-43), issued as a separate volume (Mil- 
waukee, 1944, 81 pp., $1.25). The book also contains a short sketch of 
“The Descendants of Thure and Christine Kumlien.” 


Sister M. Macaria wrote “The Story of a Little Log Cabin; the 
History of St. Mary’s Indian School at Odanah, Wisconsin” for the 
Ashland Daily Press, which has now issued it in separate form (Ash- 
land, 1943, 14 pp.). Sister Macaria has given more than forty-five 
years of continuous service to this school, which was founded among 
the Chippewa by the Franciscan Sisters in 1883, and her little history 
is filled with exciting adventures and good humor. 


The Wisconsin Blue Book for 1944 as compiled by the Wisconsin 
Legislative Reference Library and published by the state (Madison, 
1944, 609 pp., $1.00) appears in somewhat curtailed form because 
of various war shortages. But it contains its usual accurate and de- 
tailed information about all phases of the state government and also 
an excellent special article by Edward N. Hein of the Wisconsin Con- 
servation Department on “ Wisconsin Government Enrolls for War.” 


The Land Use Section of the Wisconsin State Department of Agri- 
culture has recently issued Land Cover Maps (24 pp.) for Trempealeau 
County as part of the Wisconsin Land Inventory. These maps show 
each town in the county with detailed information on the land cover, 
roads, and improvements. 
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The second volume of Missouri Day by Day edited by Floyd C. 
Shoemaker (State Historical Society of Missouri, Columbia, 1943. 
Pp. vii, 499. Set of 2 vols., $5.00) has appeared. In addition to a 
listing of important Missouri events arranged from July 1 to De- 
cember 31 there is a short Addenda, a section of Errata, and a good 
index. For a note on the first volume, see the Magazine ante, 27:108. 


Emeroy Johnson, Little Falls, Minnesota, has sent for the Society’s 
genealogical section, “ Grandma”—Mrs. Helen Nelson on her 100th 
Annwersary (Mimeographed copy, 1944, 48 pp.). The genealogical 
charts (28 pp.) begin with Mrs. Nelson’s parents, who were born 
in the first decade of the nineteenth century, and conclude with the 
present generation. Mr. Johnson has written a sketch of the hardships, 
courage, and faith of his grandmother, who arrived from Norway 
when a small child. For a half-century she lived on a farm near 
Glencoe, Minnesota, and after her marriage in 1866 removed to a 
home near Lester Prairie in the same state. Since the death of her 
husband in 1914, she has resided with her daughters. An attractive 
pen-portrait of Grandma Nelson by Constance Joan Naar of New 
York is used as a frontispiece. 


A condensed chronological history of Cambria, during a period 
of 100 years, is contained in Cambria Centennial, 1844-1944 (40 pp.), 
prefaced by a greeting from Irvin Abendroth, the village president. 
The first Welsh, who settled Welsh Prairie, arrived in 1845, and their 
Congregational Church was organized in 1856. There are short 
sketches of the village school, library, memorial chapel, and park. 
Cambria’s century of progress was observed August 4—6. 


The following publications, marking the anniversaries of the found- 
ing of Wisconsin churches, were acquired recently by the Society: 
Jefferson Prairie (near Clinton), Jefferson Prairie Church, 1844-1944 

(36 pp.). 

Juneau County, Nimetieth Anniversary of the Lemonwew Parish, 

1854-1944 (23 pp.). 

Town Lebanon, Dodge County, Immanuel’s Congregation Centen- 
nial, 1844-1944 (27 pp.). 

Port Washington, Ninetieth Anniversary of the Friedens Evangelical 
and Reformed Church, 1854-1944 (8 pp.). 
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Wrightstown, History of St. John’s Ev. Lutheran Congregation, 
1869-1944 (De Pere, 22 pp.). 


ARTICLES 


In the Eagle Magazine for June, 1944, Fred L. Holmes tells once 
more the story of “‘Old Abe,’ the Warrior Eagle” and his adventures 
with the Eighth Wisconsin Volunteers in the Civil War. 


Marian Carroll Rischmueller has an article on “The Ringlings in 
McGregor” in the Iowa State Historical Society’s Palimpsest for 
June, 1944. It is good to know that the McGregor Historical Society 
is gathering data on the boyhood of the famed circus men and is 
planning to place markers on the various Ringling sites in McGregor. 


Walter Osten’s historical articles in the Milwaukee Turner fortun- 
ately seem to be a monthly fixture. In the May issue he wrote of 
Carl Herman Boppe, founder of the Bund der Radikalen (Alliance 
for Radicals), who was a teacher in Milwaukee Turnerdom 1878-99. 
In June the golden age of the Milwaukee Turners in the 1880's was 
described and in August, the triumph of the Milwaukee team sent 
to the Fifth International Tournament at Frankfort in 1880. The 
July number carried his sketch of Henry Vianden, Forty-eighter and 
“father” of Milwaukee painters. 


Minnesota History for June, 1944, begins a series of articles on 
the cultures of the prehistoric Indians of Minnesota by Dr. Lloyd A. 
Wilford, archeologist in the department of anthropology at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. The first article contrasts the Woodland and 
Mississippi patterns of Indian culture and will be followed by treat- 
ments of the Mille Lacs, Headwaters Lake, and Rainy River aspects 
of these patterns. 


The Social Justice Review for March, 1944, carries a brief article 
by John M. Lenhart on “The Pontoon Bridge at Prairie du Chien,” 
telling of the invention of the bridge in 1873 by Michael Spettel 
financed by John Lawler. The John Lawler Floating Draw-Bridge was 
patented on August 11, 1874. 


In the Wisconsin Conservation Bulletin for October, 1944, Ivory 
Livermore of Augusta puts down his recollections of early hunting 
and log driving days in Wisconsin. Mr. Livermore was born in 
Broome County, New York, in 1849 and came to Wisconsin as a 
child, living in Eau Claire County after 1856. In four fall months 
of 1877, Livermore and three others killed 118 deer and 26 bears 
for the Chicago and New York markets. Livermore spent twelve 
seasons at log driving commencing in 1865, experiencing some narrow 
escapes in breaking up log jams. 
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The Society and the State 


I. THE SOCIETY 


NEW MEMBERS 


|B pean the three months ending October 10 the Society has ac- 
quired 1 endowed member, 10 life members, and 38 annual 
members. Two annual members have transferred to life membership. 
Ten annual members have automatically become life members after 
paying dues for 25 years. In the same period 15 members were lost 
by death, resignation, or nonpayment of dues. We are also adding 
to the membership list 45 subscribers to our Magazine who have not 
9 been counted. The total membership on October 10 was 
1,407. 

The new members are H. W. Adams, Beloit; Seth Adolphson, 
Edgerton (Life); Edward P. Alexander, Madison (Life); Mrs. Hamp- 
ton Lee Aust, Marshfield (Life); R. S. Babington, Sauk City; Will 
F. Bauchle, Beloit; Mrs. J. E. Birkhaeuser, Milwaukee; Adolph C. Bolz, 
Madison (Life); J. Charlotte Bossert, Milwaukee; P. H. Bossert, Mil- 
waukee; Adalin Brown, Madison (Life); the Rev. Carl H. Buenger, 
Kenosha; Henry B. Chester, Beloit; Ellen M. Clark, Superior; Dr. G. 
E. Cleophas, Beloit; De Pere High School, De Pere; Glenville A. 
Dowd, Beloit; Mrs. Willis J. Erlandson, Lake Mills; Ruth C. Fischer, 
New Richmond; Mrs. La Vone P. Goodell, Madison (Life); Margaret 
Goodwin, Beloit; Mrs. Wilbur S. Grant, Madison; Grosvenor Library, 
Buffalo, New York; Fred H. Harrington, Madison; Mrs. L. E. Hendee, 
Milwaukee; Jacob A. Holzer, Milwaukee; Natalie T. Huhn, Oshkosh 
(Life); Hugo Keller, Appleton; Harold M. Knowlton, Wauwatosa; 
Mrs. Harvey B. Krebs, Waukesha (Life); Lincoln Junior High School, 
Beloit; C. L. Marquette, Ashland (Life); First Wisconsin National 
Bank Library, Milwaukee (Endowed); Henry Noll, Madison; Edmund 
J. Overton, Janesville; Mrs. Katherine Perrigo, Beloit; Mrs. Charles 
H. Riebow, Milwaukee; Dr. and Mrs. J. E. Rogers, Oshkosh; Mrs. 
Rolf Rosman, Beloit; Esther I. Seaver, Beloit; Mrs. Ida Smith, Mil- 
waukee; Mrs. Peter Swartz, Waukesha; O. T. Thompson, Beloit; Mrs. 
James Trottman, Evanston, Illinois; Dr. Geroge Van Biesbroeck, Wil- 
liams Bay; Mrs. Ralph B. Watson, Crivitz; the Rev. W. Clyde Wilson, 
Madison (Life); George B. Winsor, Whitewater; Anita Zentner, Mil- 
waukee. 

Robert H. Benson of Madison and Mrs. Angie Kumlien Main of 
Fort Atkinson changed from annual to life membership. 

The following annual members automatically became life members: 
Louis C. Banker, Walworth; Ernest F. Bean, Madison; John Callahan, 
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Madison; John L. Grindell, Platteville; Elbert B. Hand, Racine; the 
Rev. John W. Harris, River Falls; Howard A. Hartman, Milwaukee; 


Raymond A. Hollister, Oshkosh; Fulton Thompson, Racine; Jessie E. 
Warnes, Madison. 


NECROLOGY 


The following members of the Society have died recently: 

Godfrey W. Augustyn, banker, Milwaukee, September 10. 

Edwin S. Fickes, Annapolis Royal, Nova Scotia, in December, 1943. 

William A. Klatte, secretary of the Milwaukee Bar Association, 
Milwaukee, May 26. 


Dr. Christopher G. Johnson, physician and surgeon, Milwaukee, 
February 18. 


Douglas C. McMurtrie, director of typography for the Ludlow Ty- 
pograph Company, Chicago, died on September 29, at Evanston. Not 
only did he write extensively on the graphic arts, but he created 
several popular type faces. It was he who conceived the American 
Imprints Survey, financed by W.P.A., and became the national editor. 
His visits to the WISCONSIN HISTORICAL SOCIETY were frequent. 

Mrs. John M. Smith died at Madison on September 18 where she 
had resided since 1939 when Mr. Smith became state treasurer. Mr. 
Smith is an ex officio member of the Board of Curators of the Society. 


ACCESSIONS 
The Zona Gale Papers* 


This collection of papers received by the WISCONSIN HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY consists of manuscript copies of stories, plays, essays, and 
poetry; of notebooks; of clippings; of photographs; of genealogical 
data; and of miscellaneous papers of Zona Gale, Wisconsin writer, 
alumna of the University of Wisconsin, one-time member of its Board 
of Regents and later of its Board of Visitors, and winner in 1921 
of the Pulitzer Prize in Drama for her dramatization of her novel, 
Miss Lulu Bett. 

After receiving her A.B. degree in 1895 and her M.A. in 1899 
from the University of Wisconsin, she worked for various Milwaukee 
papers until 1901, when she went to New York. There she also 
did newspaper work, and in 1906 published her first novel, Romance 
Island. In 1911, after receiving the $2,000 first prize in a short story 
contest conducted by the Delimeator, she returned to her home, Port- 
age, Wisconsin, where she spent the remainder of her life except for 
annual trips to New York and, after her marriage to William Llewelyn 


* This is an abstract of a sketch of the papers prepared by DR. HOWARD A. WILSON 
of Cornell University, who arranged the Zona Gale Collection for the Society. 
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Breese in 1928, a trip to Hawaii and Japan. Portage—under the thin 
disguise of “Friendship Village,” “Burage,” and “Parquette "—she 
made almost synonymous with her own name. 

Although she is best known as a novelist and dramatist, Miss 
Gale’s interests outside the field of literature were many and varied. 
She wrote in behalf of such causes as women’s suffrage, pacifism and 
world peace, prohibition, civil liberties, racial equality, old-age security, 
and vegetarianism. She spoke out against literary censorship, capital 
punishment, and the trapping of animals. Although at first indifferent 
to La Follette’s reforms, she soon became a staunch supporter of the 
La Follettes and at various times materially aided the Progressive 
Party, notably in 1924 when the senior La Follette was a candidate 
for the presidency. This loyalty survived even the dismissal from 
the University of Wisconsin of President Glenn Frank, whom she 
had been largely instrumental in bringing to the university and whose 
retention she favored. Showing from an early age a decidedly mystical 
strain, after the death of her mother in 1923 she became more and 
more interested in mystical and psychic phenomena. Articles or letters 
on all these subjects are included in the collection. 

The Zona Gale papers are a heterogeneous lot, consisting of cor- 
respondence between her parents and between her and many of the 
literary figures of her day; author’s proofs and galley proofs of some 
of her writings; genealogical data about the Gale and Beers families; 
magazines containing articles and stories by her and articles about 
her; clippings about her and reviews of her works; notes and letters 
about her trip to Hawaii and Japan; manuscripts and notebooks from 
grade school, high school, and university days; poems and writings 
of her mother, Eliza Beers Gale; reports on conversations with her 
father; and autograph poems and inscriptions from Tagore, AE, Edwin 
Markham, Margaret Widdemer, and Ellen Terry. Included among 
the manuscripts are a number that were sent to Zona Gale for her 
criticisms and suggestions. 

Letters in the collection have been arranged alphabetically, since 
many of them are undated. Names of the writers range from Louis 
Adamic to Fred R. Zimmerman, and include many such well-known 
literary contemporaries of Miss Gale’s as Heywood Broun, Willa 
Cather, and Elmer Rice. 

The entire collection, comprising twenty-four manuscript filing 
boxes, is the gift of William L. Breese, Portage. 


The Society's efforts to collect records of early representative lumber 
firms in the state has met with initial success in the transfer to its 
possession of a huge collection of records produced by one of the 
largest lumber companies in northeastern Wisconsin. 

From the time, nearly a century ago, when Uri Balcom left his 
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sawmill business in New York State to open a mill at Oconto, on 
the north shore of Green Bay, lumber has been sawed each year 
in that mill, until 1938, when President William A. Holt blew the 
whistle signaling the closing of the industry. In 1865 D. R. Holt 
of Chicago, who had previously lumbered near Escanaba, Michigan, 
entered into partnership with Balcom. The Holts took over the entire 
concern in 1888 and have since run the business under the name of 
the Holt Lumber Company. 

Although the records date from 1844 to 1938, the collection is 
most complete and most useful from 1865 to about 1900. This 
coincides approximately with the period of the rise and decline of 
white pine lumbering in Wisconsin. For these years there is what is 
probably a complete set of letter press copy books, numbering about 
seventy-five volumes; sets of journals, ledgers, cash books, and other 
office records, some of which were used in the Chicago office of the 
firm and survived the fire that swept that city in 1871; and mill scale 
books, price lists, lumber tallies, cruisers’ reports, order books, and 
various other types of records showing the manifold operations of a 
large business concern. 

The long continuance of lumber manufacturing in one area and, 
for the most part, in the control of one family, together with a 
justifiable pride in the company’s management during all those years, 
account, in part, for the richness of these archives. The collection 
is the gift of Mr. W. A. Holt, who took charge of the Oconto branch 
of the firm in 1888, and has served as president of the company 
since 1922. 


Another set of lumber records of the Wisconsin and upper Michigan 
pineries acquired during the past year is that of the Menominee Bay 
Shore Lumber Company. This concern was incorporated in 1881 with 
offices and mills at Menominee, Michigan. About 1904 the mills were 
moved to the headwaters of the Oconto River, in Forest County, to 
the village of Soperton, named for the head of the firm. The company 
has operated on a large scale until very recently. A complete set of 
journals, ledgers, and trial balances, and miscellaneous additional 
volumes, covering about the first twenty years of the business, has 
been presented to the Society by James P. Soper of Chicago, chair- 
man of the board of directors, through H. E. McGraw, Jr., trustee 
of the company’s affairs at Soperton. 


In 1847 Willett S. Main arrived on foot in Madison, a village of 500 
inhabitants. Three years later he commenced to keep a diary and 
continued to produce one small volume each year until his death 
in 1902. The details contained in these diaries produce a unique 
picture of contemporary life that would delight the historian or 
fictional writer who is attempting to recapture the atmosphere of the 
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past. A number of years ago the Main diaries from 1867 to 1902 
were presented to the Society (see amte, 25:118); the set has now 
been completed, save for the year 1866, by the gift of the volumes 
for 1850 to 1856, by Mrs. Elyda Main Morphy, Madison. 


A typewritten biographical sketch of Albert H. Griffith of Oshkosh, 
a descendant of an early settler of that city and a noteworthy collector 
of Lincolniana, has been presented by Louis W. Bridgman of Madison. 


Miss Ruth Andrews of Hudson has added about sixty items, 
1838-98, to her previous gifts of the Andrews and Comstock papers. 
The new accessions consist mainly of deeds, court records, and other 


legal papers connected with land transactions in Commerce, Michigan, 
and Hudson. 


The treasurers’ book of the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts 
and Letters for 1870-76 has been presented by the present secretary, 
Banner Bill Morgan of Madison. 


Mrs. Eliza B. King Dooley of Puerto Rico has added typewritten 
copies of letters written to her grandmother, Mrs. Eliza Bellows King 
of New Ipswich, New Hampshire, 1830-46, to the collection of 
Hoyt-King family papers. (See ante, 27:116.) 


A brief typewritten sketch of the Oconto Lumber Company has 
been presented by Henry J. Pettigrew, secretary of the firm. The 
company’s history begins in 1856, with the erection of a single saw- 
mill. George Farnsworth purchased the mill soon thereafter and until 
recently either he or his descendants have been in charge of its 
extensive operations on the upper shores of Lake Michigan. 


Lieutenant Colonel John Bakeless has sent the Society a photostatic 
copy of a Daniel Boone letter of 1785 that was unknown to him 
when he published his comprehensive biography of Boone in 1939. 


The days when President Charles K. Adams used to post notices 
informing students if instructors were not able to meet their classes, 
when professors arranged for the hiring of janitors, and literary so- 
cieties debated on General McClellan’s management of the Peninsular 
Campaign, are recalled in a collection of bulletin board notices pre- 
sented by Dr. William O. Richtmann of the University of Wisconsin 
faculty. 


Miss Ruth B. Hewett of Sheboygan has given the Society a brief 
sketch tracing the Hopkins ancestry of Mary Hopkins Karner. 
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The Society has come into the possession of the baptismal certi- 
ficates, passports, and other records of Anton Dorosewsky and his 
wife, of Madison, who left their native Austrian Galicia in 1904 to 
make their home in the United States. 


J. S. Landon of Ironwood, Michigan, has contributed an additional 
volume to the collection of records of the Barker and Stewart Lumber 
Company of Wausau owned by the Society. The new volume contains 
the bylaws and minutes of a log driving company, 1883-87, and 
price lists before 1900. 


Typewritten excerpts describing weather conditions at Green Bay, 
1834-71, selected from the Astor Papers, Harvard University, have 
been presented by the Graduate School of Business Administration 
of that university. 


Nearly 700 biographical sketches of Wisconsin men and women 
who have figured prominently in the history of the state were turned 
over to the Historical Society by the Writers’ Program of the Works 
Projects Administration when that organization was discontinued. 
Although the biographical dictionary for which these sketches were 
designed was unfortunately not finished, the sketches in their present 
form are an extremely useful and convenient series for reference pur- 
poses. Other historical material included guides to Madison, Milwau- 
kee, Mineral Point, and Wausau, in various stages of preparation. 


In response to a request by Dr. Henry C. Taylor of Chicago, a 
number of associates and former students of Dr. Richard T. Ely have 
prepared appraisals of his work and influence. Their letters, together 
with collections of correspondence with Professor Ely preserved by 
Dr. G. B. L. Arner and W. S. Kies, both of New York City, have 
been added to the Ely collection. 


The Museum of the Society has received the following accessions 
recently: 

Three badges of 1880, 1884, and 1905 of G. W. Ogden and Com- 
pany, carriage makers of Milwaukee, from Marion G. Ogden, Mil- 
waukee. 

A mahogany music box, with twenty-four records, brought from 
Germany in 1896, belonging to the late Mr. and Mrs. William Grove 
and at their request given to the Museum by George Garland, Chicago. 

A brown brocaded dress, black silk faille cape, two black wool serge 
capes, black silk blouse, black silk taffeta jacket, and a pink and green 
brocaded blouse, all worn in the middle 1800's, from R. W. Freeman, 
River Falls. 

A handmade corn cultivator of about 1860, from Henry Schlicher, 
Merton, Wisconsin. 
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Twenty-three hardwood splints used by Dr. Leroy G. Armstrong, 
Boscobel, of about 1860, from the Armstrong family of Boscobel. 

Eighteen hats, eighteen fans, two black silk taffeta blouses, five 
dresses, five slips, cotton chemise and drawers, net skirt, man’s arrow 
shirt, a painting of Zona Gale Breese’s great grandparents—the Rev. 
Thomas Billinghurst and wife—a Japanese doll in a glass case, all 
possessions of the late Zona Gale Breese, from her husband W. L. 
Breese and daughter, Portage. 

A candle holder and tobacco jar of Edgerton Pottery, Edgerton, 
Wisconsin, from Mr. and Mrs. Forest C. Middleton, Madison. 

Two badges, one commemorating the “Green County Home Com- 
ing—Monroe Wis. Sept. 8-11, 1909,” and one a “Souvenir Badge— 
Twentieth Anniversary of the Monroe Cornet Band, May 28,” from 
Marty Foster, Madison. 

Three-piece pewter set, lamp, tomahawk, spoon and fork with 
deer horn handles, two candle holders with two extinguishers, candle 
snuffer and tray, foot adz, demijohn, straight-edge razor made in 
England, two-piece brown taffeta dress, all of about 1840 to 1860, 
from Mrs. Florence I. Ellifrit, Platteville. 

An oil portrait of Dela F. Meyers when she was two years old 
painted by Charles Dahlquist, a tuning fork, various cards including 
invitations and announcements, walnut secretary purchased in 1867 
and used by Jesse Meyers, from Dela F. Meyers, Madison. 

Trammel points used and probably made by Frank Brunckhorst of 
Kewaunee, Wisconsin, from a son, Edward Brunckhorst, Milwaukee. 

Two dolls which belonged to Maryanna Longstreth, Philadelphia, 
who brought them back from Europe in about 1880, from a grand- 
niece, Alice Shoemaker, Madison. 

Democratic Party material including a certificate officially electing 
George Schlotthauer a delegate to the second congressional district, 
special equipment occupancy permit, an alternate and a delegate 
badge, four ticket books (main floor, balcony, second balcony, and 
mezzanine), booklets and pamphlets on program, proceedings, tempo- 
rary roll, and delegate vote in Wisconsin for the 1944 Domocratic 
Convention, a picture of President Franklin D. Roosevelt and one of 
donor, from George M. Schlotthauer, Madison. 

Four percale (bustle style) dresses, one embroidered lawn dress, 
one apron and petticoat worn in the 1870's, from Mrs. Rena G. 
Briggs’s estate, Madison. 


II. THE STATE 


The University of Wisconsin will celebrate its centennial during 
the academic year 1948-49, and a Centennial Committee is already 
atranging a varied program of special events for the year. Professor 
Merle Curti of the History Department has agreed to write a history 
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of the University in time for the centennial, and he is at present at 
work on the project with an office in the Library Building and three 
graduate assistants—Miss Anna Low Riesch, A.M., University of 
Wisconsin; Miss Gertrude H. Wright, A.B., Swarthmore College; and 
Mr. I. G. Wyllie, A-M., Oberlin College. Professor Curti also has an 
advisory Centennial History Committee headed by Professor Paul 
Knaplund, chairman of the History Department at the University. 


A portrait of the late Governor Walter J. Kohler was presented 
to the state by his family; it now hangs in the executive office with 
those of other former governors. The formal presentation was made 
by Herbert V. Kohler, brother of the governor, in a dignified and 
simple ceremony at the state capitol on August 31, where distinguished 
state and county officials as well as former friends and associates of 
the governor had gathered. At the close of the presentation the blue 
velvet curtains, flanked by an American flag and state flags, were 
drawn aside and revealed John C. Johansen’s profile of the governor, 
which the New York artist had created from photographs after his 
subject’s death. Acting Governor Walter S. Goodland, who was a 
member of the senate during the Kohler administration, accepted the 
portrait in behalf of the state; Judge John D. Wickhem of the su- 
preme court paid tribute to Kohler’s sterling integrity as a leading 
industrialist and to the unwavering courage of his convictions as a 
statesman. 


The Rev. Dr. Schuyler E. Garth was inaugurated as the first bishop 
of the newly created Wisconsin area of the Methodist Church, at 
First Church, Madison, on Sunday afternoon, September 17. The 
ceremony opened with a processional of some sixty clergymen attired 
in their academic robes, accompanied by the vested choir. The new 
bishop pleaded for a democratic, prejudice-free social order of racial 
equality in America, a rebirth of altruism, and a revival of good 
morals. Bishop Ralph S. Cushman of the St. Paul area and represen- 
tatives of Methodist ministers and laymen of the state also extended 


greetings. 


And now comes “Old Woody,” who squeezes on the perch in- 
between “Old Abe” and “Young Abe.” “Old Abe,” of Civil War 
days, is almost as well known as the war itself, and in the June, 1943, 
Magazine, the readers met for the first time “Young Abe,” spoken 
of as the “second Wisconsin war eagle.” Now that statement is out- 
of-date. Ex-sheriff “Ace” Fischer, of Madison, has lately told the 
story of “Old Woody,” mascot of World War I, a close friend of his. 
It seems the young, bald eagle was captured and brought to Camp 
Douglas by a near-by farmer. Captain George O'Connell and Lieuten- 
ant F. X. Ritger passed the bird along to the company of which “ Ace” 
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was a member, who was asked to sort of look after him. When the 
boys moved to Texas, “Old Woody” went along, of course, but 
when overseas-time arrived their pet was supposed to be sent to the 
Vilas Park Zoo at Madison—something went wrong, he never arrived! 
“Woody” loved to perch out in front to have his picture taken, 
and the boys with the kodaks had lots of fun with him. By the way, 
“Old Woody” was named for Woodrow Wilson, Fischer explained. 


Director W. C. McKern, of the Milwaukee Public Museum, in his 
report to the board of trustees, called attention to the crowded con- 
ditions of the museum which threaten the proper care of materials, 
and stated that “large donations cannot be properly assimilated.” 
McKern suggested that plans be prepared so there will be no delay, 
following the war, in constructing a new museum at Milwaukee. He 
suggested a type of building costing $3,000,000 with an additional 
$1,000,000 worth of furnishings. In late September the public museum 
authorities were authorized to prepare plans for a new structure. 


The Wisconsin Library Association held its Fifty-third Annual 
Meeting at the Plankinton Hotel, Milwaukee, October 5-7. Among 
the prominent persons who appeared before the group were John 
R. Tunis, author and lecturer, who spoke on “Books and the Young 
Peoples World,” and William P. Lamers, assistant superintendent of 
Milwaukee Public Schools, who addressed the children’s librarians on 
“Books, Children—and You.” Edel E. Seebach of the Milwaukee 
Public Library was elected president of the association. 


The Dr. William Beaumont Memorial Foundation, organized at 
Prairie du Chien in 1943 (amte, 27:245-46), held its first annual 
meeting, September 16, at the hospital building of the second Fort 
Crawford, Prairie du Chien, now the property and headquarters of 
the foundation. M. J. Dyrud, Prairie du Chien, reélected president, 
- reviewed some of the association’s accomplishments: the museum plan 
in memory of Dr. Beaumont has been endorsed by the district coun- 
selors of the Wisconsin Medical Society, as well as by the State Medical 
Society; the walls of the building have been put in sound condition; 
the preparation of a descriptive booklet is under way and will be sent 
to 10,000 persons as a part of the foundation’s membership drive. 

Cal Peters arranged a Beaumont Exhibit for the meeting, the 
original letter written by Beaumont, the gift of Curator P. L. Scanlan, 
being of special interest. Dr. Scanlan has donated many other memen- 
toes relating to the famous pioneer Beaumont. An etching of his 
birthplace, Lebanon, Connecticut, was the gift of the Beaumont Club 
of that place, and was on display. 
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LOCAL HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 
AND MUSEUMS 


Mrs. George Anthony was hostess to the AMHERST HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY on August 7, and on October 2 Miss M. J. Gasmann enter- 
tained the group. Committees were appointed, each to work on a 
definite phase of Amherst history. Miss Gasmann is beginning to 
organize the materials already on hand, and hopes before long to begin 
writing the history. 


Chequamegon Bay Old Settlers picnicked at Prentice Park, Ashland, 
August 20. There was a concert by the Ashland city band, and Em- 
manuel Luick, seventy-eight, lighthouse keeper for twenty-nine years 
on Sand Island, Lake Superior, spoke of his experiences. A picnic 
lunch followed in the late afternoon. 


The BELOIT HISTORICAL SOCIETY probably had the busiest sum- 
mex of its existence, preparing for the eminently successful STATE 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY Convention, August 9-10. There is no doubt 
that the committees put in much overtime, and how successfully they 
planned has already been told. 


William McMillan, president of the Burlington Mills, read a paper 
on the mills and its predecessor, the Burlington Blanket Company, 
before the BURLINGTON HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Burlington, October 2. 
A race horse that couldn’t keep on a blanket, until the form-fitting 
“Stayon” was designed, was really responsible for the founding of 
this blanket industry. At one time it was the largest manufactory of 
horse blankets in the United States. The use of automobiles necessi- 
tated a change, and the manufacture of auto accessories was begun. 
The company now employs from 400 to 500 persons in war work; 
its floor space covers 135,000 square feet. 

A former Burlington boy, Professor R. H. Denniston, recently re- 
tired from the Botany Department, University of Wisconsin staff, 
recalled for the Society members, how his interest in birds was de- 
veloped while roaming the woods about Burlington, and spoke of the 
cycling and baseball clubs, and other early recreation. 

The Society’s August display of sixty-five fans, loaned by Mrs. 
William A. Fulton, Burlington, was a gorgeous spectacle. Peacock 
feathers attached to delicate handles and framework of tortoise shell, 
bone, mother of pearl, or wood, in several sizes, predominated. 
Library visitors have formed the habit of visiting these displays 


regularly. 


The North American Indian Relic Collectors Association held its 
show at E. K. Petrie’s log cabin on Brown’s Lake, near Burlington, 
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August 5 and 6. There were about forty-two collectors and archeo- 
logists from all over the United States who contributed to the exhibit. 
One of the main attractions was an Indian war shirt, adorned with 
more than 200 scalp locks of white men. It was found in Montana 
after the battle of Little Big Horn. 


The DouGLAS COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY’s Museum at Superior 
contains cases filled with heirlooms from the Butler family and price- 
less art treasures collected by the late Anna Butler and her brother, 
the late Henry S. Butler of Superior. Miss Butler, whose death oc- 
curred in August, left $500 bequests to the Douglas County Historical 
Society’s Museum and to the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY. On her 
last visit to the former she said, “ You don’t know how happy it makes 
me feel to see all my old beloved objects being taken care of and 
enjoyed by so many. I love to have them here.” The kindly, cultured, 
and widely traveled Miss Butler will be long remembered for her 
contributions to the museums. 

Antique glassware used by her family, which would be a joy to 
any collector, was shown at the Museum in August by Mrs. R. C. 
Williams, 1719 Nineteenth Street, Superior. Among the attractive 
water pitchers, was a satin glass overlay in pale pink, and one amber- 
colored of honeycomb pattern. The dainty Staffordshire china tea set 
with tiny cups, occasionally used by Mrs. Williams, was especially 
admired. 


Members of the FoRT ATKINSON HISTORICAL SOCIETY rejoiced 
when the announcement was made in late summer that Mrs. Mary 
Worcester, Chicago, the granddaughter of Dwight Foster, founder 
of Fort Atkinson, had contributed $5,000 to the Society’s museum 
fund. A few years ago the Society bought the old fort site aided by 
public subscriptions, and with the addition of a part of Mrs. Wor- 
cester’s gift it is now able to pay completely for the site. 

The death of George M. Hausz, treasurer of the Fort Atkinson 
Historical Society, occurred September 16. He gave much of his time 
to the organization and was greatly interested in the future museum 
building to which he left a fine gun collection and Indian artifacts. 
Mrs. Art Jesse also made a gift of sixteen almanacs, dating from 1789. 


Mrs. Mae L. Luchsinger, Monroe, was elected president of the 
GREEN COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY at its annual session held Au- 
gust 25 at New Glarus. As soon as labor is available, work will be 
started on the cheese factory which will be the second building on the 
four-acre pioneer village site at New Glarus. The log cabin com- 
munity building already contains 400 catalogued museum pieces. So 
authentically Swiss is the museum, that when a noted scientist from 
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Canton Tessin came to visit it a while ago, tears streamed down his 
face. Mrs. Esther Stauffacher of New Glarus is still in charge of the 
museum and will accept donations for it. 


Egid Hackner, president of the E. Hackner Company, La Crosse 
furniture manufacturers, prepared the story of his life for the first fall 
gathering of the LA CRross—E COUNTy HIsToricAL SOcIgTy, held 
September 28, at the Teachers College Training School. Mr. Hackner 
told of his early life in Bavaria, his arrival in the United States in 
1880, and the development of the Hackner Company into a busy 
La Crosse industry. 


There was a glassware museum display to which Fort Atkinson, 
Lake Mills, Milford, and other communities contributed, planned by 
the LAKE MILLS-AZTALAN HISTORICAL SociETy for Sunday after- 
noon, August 6. At that time Mrs. H. A. Main of Fort Atkinson 
gave a talk on the history of glassmaking and identified many of the 
pieces exhibited. So valuable was glass in the early day that medicine 
bottles and spectacles were bequeathed by will to relatives as late as 
the middle of the eighteenth century, she said. 

Victor Flint, Milwaukee, secretary of the Wisconsin Button Society, 
displayed a collection of buttons at the Aztalan Museum on Sunday, 
August 13, and showed how the pictorial historical and military but- 
tons trace the history of every nation. Buttons were brought to the 
lecture by collectors for the purpose of identification. 


P. T. Gillett, curator of the LANGLADE COUNTY HISTORICAL So- 
CIETY, wrote in the Antigo Journal of August 18, “ The guest register 
now shows about 15,000 names.” In spite of publicity he often 
hears, "I never thought there was a place like this in Antigo!” On 
one occasion two men examined the various museum pieces and then 
asked about the establishment of the place. Upon leaving they com- 
mented, “You have done a fine job arranging the items, and we 
mean it.” The register which these two men had signed ‘showed 
them from New York City, in Antigo on business. Even a small 
museum can bring relaxation to busy men, who have a little leisure 
to squander. 


LUTHER VALLEY HISTORICAL SOCIETY met at the parsonage of 
the East Luther Valley Church, July 17, when plans were made for 
attending the STATE HISTORICAL SociETy Convention at Beloit. 
Priceless heirlooms, owned by members of the Luther Valley Society, 
made convention visitors “green with envy.” They were artistically 
arranged in a large window in downtown Beloit. 


The “Hidden Farm” (hiding behind a hill) is such an intriguing 
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name that collectors just naturally are drawn to Mr. and Mrs. Albert 
Skare’s homestead, a mile south of McFarland. Three log-cabin 
museums contain a wealth of Norwegian farm implements, shotguns 
and rifles, sturdy copper utensils, and wooden containers in which 
butter was brought from the homeland seter (mountain summer 
pasture-huts) to the valley homes. Handmade wooden ox yokes hang 
on the walls of “Kvilheim” (the Rest Home). So absorbed is Mr. 
Skare in his lifetime hobby, that his exhibits are coveted by all 
“antique hunters.” But he is not in the selling business. 


Eight hundred people attended the Old Settlers picnic at Merrill 
on Sunday, August 6. Many brought their dinners which meant a 
few extra hours for reminiscing. Music by the high school band 
added a gay note to the perfect day, and Carl J. Bronsted’s talk— 
he is president of the Tomahawk Chamber of Commerce—on pioneer 
recreation delighted the picnickers: he recalled that everyone at- 
tended the annual Chautauqua, with all business places closing at 
noon; the Fourth of July celebration, sponsored by the Fire Depart- 
ment, was top-notch entertainment; and the boys haunted the river, 
when it was jammed with logs, for swim they must, he said. 


Dr. E. M. End of Marquette University brought together much 
good information for his talk, “ Milwaukee’s Diving History,” before 
the annual meeting of the MILWAUKEE COUNTY HISTORICAL So- 
CIETY, September 28. The colonial room of the Republican Hotel 
was the gathering place. 


Norwalk has “what it takes” to begin a historical museum, as 
shown by the antique window display of Otto Schuele. The Star 
Herald News said, “It’s the closest thing to a historical museum ever 
seen in the village of Norwalk.” During the summer, curious spec- 
tators looked at his rifles, shotguns, auto horn, Swiss jewel box, key 
checks from the old Norwalk House, watches, and like relics. The 
News suggested that donations of curiosities be made to Schuele’s 
historical collection. 


WMAM at Marinette publicized the OCONTO COUNTY HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY’s Museum, Oconto, in August, when radio listeners heard a 
description of the various museum rooms and were told about the 
early families whose antiques make up the collections. At the annual 
session, August 8, at Oconto, Mrs. Eva Shier, Gillett, showed her 
collections of glassware and buttons, and spoke on her hobby of but- 
ton-hunting. Among the buttons from Ireland there were some from 
a beautiful old wedding gown, sent to her by Gale Shier, a son, 
stationed in service there. 


It seems Oconto County has become museum-conscious, judging 
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from the numerous gifts received from outlying areas. The heirs of 
Charles Grosse, Sr., Little Suamico, were more than generous in 
their recent donations to the museum. An American flag with 
forty-four stars, flown in the Grosse yard on every holiday since 1896, 
was contributed. A three-yard-long Paisley shawl makes a handsome 
museum piano drape; a hand-woven linen tablecloth of 1851, a Paisley 
table cover, wooden ice skates, high-laced shoes, and other donations, 
are credited to the Grosse families. 


Sunday, July 30, was an important day for ONEIDA CouNTY His- 
TORICAL SOCIETY members. Their picnic at Moen’s Lake had again 
rolled around, and by eleven o'clock all were happily on their way, 
since the committee provided transportation where necessary. Upon 
arrival picnickers unpacked their sandwiches and “hot dishes,” and 
soon dinner was underway. In September there was a card party with 
refreshments at the Rhinelander City Hall enjoyed by the Society. 


Menominee Park, Oshkosh, was the gathering place of Calumet 
County Old Settlers on August 6. At noon there was a basket lunch, 
and much conversation about “way back when.” 


There was handshaking and good talk when the Old Settlers met 
at Palmyra on July 23. Gilbert Bannerman, principal of Wausau High 
School, formerly of Palmyra, was the guest speaker. His discussion 
of pioneer and present day problems was well received. The com- 
munity band added its cheerful music during most of the afternoon, 
and the Palmyra Band Mothers, who dispensed hamburgers, coffee, 
and ice cream, received much commendation. 


Joel Sage obtained much of the J. I. Case Company site, Racine, 
from the government in the early 1840's and developed the Sagetown 
district, now almost entirely devoted to industrial purposes, said Harris 
Russell, Racine, principal of the Roosevelt School. He spoke on the 
growth of Sagetown and the early Sage family, when the RACINE 
COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY gathered at Racine to elect its officers 
on September 28. A map, prepared by Charles M. Christensen, was 
used by Mr. Russell to illustrate his talk. Postmaster John D. Cos- 
tello was reélected president of the organization. 


Attorney F. L. Brewer, Richland Center, was master of ceremonies, 
at the Old-Timers Picnic, September 3, held at Richland Center. There 
were family dinners, tunes by old-time fiddlers as well as by the city 
band. Ray Lawton and Mrs. Steve Leggett, lifelong Richland County 
residents, entertained with reminiscences in the afternoon. 


Because of the help shortage, the SAUK COUNTY HISTORICAL 
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SOCIETY’s Museum, Baraboo, could not open its season until July. 
Mrs. O. J. Cole-Allison, president, attended the Beloit convention, as 
did Curator M. C. Crandall, secretary. Mr. Crandall said their local 
museum exhibits were continuing to draw fine crowds. No doubt 
the employees of the Badger Ordnance plant near-by find their way 
to this interesting historical spot on the first Sunday of each month. 


Mrs. W. C. Zachow, Shawano, president of the SHAWANO COUNTY 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY, entertained the directors at her home on Sep- 
tember 18, when plans for the season’s programs and projects were 
discussed. The fall activities began on November 14. 


Attorney M. N. Daffinrud, Viroqua, with a group of assistants, is 
writing of various communities in Vernon County, and gathering 
pictures to illustrate these pioneer sketches. Their publication in 
Vernon County newspapers has already begun. Mr. Daffinrud expects 
that eventually this pictorial Vernon County history will be issued 
in book form. Sponsored by the VERNON COUNTY HIsTORICAL So- 
CIETY, this big task has the entire county’s codperation, reported Mr. 
Daffinrud. Thanks to the newspaper publishers’ codperation, the 
project is an excellent avenue for the teaching of local history. It is 
a method recommended to other societies. 


More than 1,000,000 cases of peas and corn were shipped to the 
armed forces, said Joseph Weix of the Oconomowoc Canning Com- 
pany in his talk before the WAUKESHA COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
at Oconomowoc, September 2. The Rev. Donald Miller, rector of the 
Redemptorist Fathers Seminary on Lac La Belle, spoke on the found- 
ing of this monastery and its growth up to the present. The members 
enjoyed a one o'clock luncheon at Draper Hall and a “sing” led by 
Elmer Kuenzie of the city; the business session followed at which 
Dr. M. R. Wilkinson presided. 


Interest is rife in the state in the creation of additional state parks, 
and locally the WAUSHARA COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY is work- 
ing with the hope that the Indian garden beds in its county will 
become scientific state park sites. Robert Jones, president of the society, 
is also a member of the state survey committee of the Wisconsin 
Archeological Society, and he arranged the September 30 meeting 
at Wautoma where the post-war acquisition of state parks was con- 
sidered. Naturally historians are concerned, and the county would 
also be enriched by increased tourist business. 


Steamed brown bread, buckwheat cakes, and ginger biscuits be- 
longed to the pioneer fare; bran browned in the oven or browned 
barley were used as coffee substitutes; handmade canvas shoe uppers 
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were soled by the itinerant cobbler for the ladies, and tough cowhide 
boots were fashioned for the menfolks; kerosene on lumps of sugar 
and ginger tea were cold remedies. Such was the information gathered 
from the Old Settlers who were again entertained by the WINNEBAGO 
COUNTY ARCHEOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY at the Oshkosh 
Public Museum, Sunday, October 8. Notes were taken and were 
added to the file of recollections kept by the historical society. 


HISTORICAL NOTES 


“Doesn't sound like much, but you ought to try spinning,” said 
Henry Mann, past seventy-five, of Beaver Dam. He borrows a 
spinning wheel from his friend, Griff Jones, now and then, just to 
prove to himself that he can still operate it. Socks and mittens wore 
out so fast for the seven children in the Mann family that out of 
desperation his mother taught him how to spin. 


Joe Moran’s “When the Chippewa Forks Were Driving Streams,” 
which appeared in the June, 1943, Magazine, was printed as a serial 
in the Butternut Bulletin and the Glidden Enterprise during the late 
summer. 


The Hilgen homestead at Cedarburg, in possession of the family 
for almost 100 years, has recently been sold. It was built by Frederick 
Hilgen, the founder of Cedarburg, on a hill overlooking Cedar River. 
The grove of pines which he planted still surrounds the home. 


A United States Army supply ship was named “U.S.S. Kenneth 
E. Gruennert,” honoring a hero of Helenville, Jefferson County, who 
lost his life in New Guinea at the head of his platoon, shot down 
by a Jap sniper. Young Gruennert was awarded posthumously the 
Congressional Medal of Honor for his valor. The ship was launched 
by the Walter Butler Shipbuilding Company at Duluth, July 29. 
Kenneth’s father, A. J. Gruennert, told of the pride the parents felt 
in their son’s deeds and in the ship carrying his name. “You have 
a right to be proud of your craftsmanship. I know that this is the 
best ship you have ever built....May the name she bears be an in- 
spiration to her crew,” he said. 


With a common jacknife and a chunk of seasoned basswood, 
eighty-nine-year-old August Jackson, a retired cabinetmaker of Hurley, 
has carved more than 200 delicate pieces, varying in size from six to 
eighteen inches. In his figures he puts life and action: a blacksmith 
shoeing a horse, a man pushing a wheelbarrow, a yoke of oxen pull- 
ing a load of logs, and his masterpiece, a flying eagle with an eighteen- 
inch wing spread, which carries in its claws by the seat of their pants, 
Tojo and Hitler. 
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Prince, Lady, Ned, Bill, and all the other dobbins, who clop-clopped 
on Madison’s streets delivering the Kennedy-Mansfield Dairy Company 
milk, were retired last September. The reason? With deliveries every- 
other-day, trucks were freed for additional duty, and the wagons were 
found too light for the increased loads of milk under the new de- 
livery system. 

Matt Marty, their caretaker for many years, rued the change. Said 
he, “ You just try to cluck a truck up to you, when you're separated 
by half a block”; and he was sure Lady learned the difference between 
red and green, because she never traveled against the red light. Matt 
was chuck full of horse stories. Yes sir, when Ned was double-parking 
and a street car began to clang, didn’t he carefully ease the wagon 
into a parking space “and then crane his neck around to be sure 
there was passage room for the street car?” And the handouts— 
doughnuts, apples, and other morsels—by the housewives, the boys 
and girls! It’s not only Matt Marty, but all Madisonians who feel an 
indescribable loneliness now that the clop-clop of the well-kept dairy 
company horses is silenced. John Newhouse of the Madison Wisconsin 
State Journal wrote this entertaining story for the September 17 issue 
of his paper. 


Director Fred Winkelmann chuckled, “I came to the zoo just a 
week before Annie did. We sort. of grew up together out here.” And, 
of course, Annie is the elephant at Vilas Park Zoo, Madison, who has 
been the star performer since June, 1918—a quarter of a century. 
Winkelmann, although seventy, hustles around the buildings, cages, 
and fields, and enjoys his work in spite of caring for sickly young 
animals, warding off epidemics, and curing the sniffles of his valuable 
charges. Most of the animals are acquired by swapping with other 
parks, especially since the war has curtailed imports and sent prices 
rocketing. Winkelmann described his work to Mat-Moore Taylor, staff 
writer of the Wisconsin State Journal, whose write-up appeared in 
the September 24 number. 


The Madison Literary Club, a “town and gown” group, whose 
membership is limited to sixty, was founded sixty-seven years ago 
by Dr. Joseph Hobbins. Its aims are to bring together persons “ for 
the purpose of social enjoyment, and the promotion, as far as may 
be, of the interests of literature in Madison, Wisconsin.” Its roll, 
over the years, sparkles with many prominent names, among whom 
are governors, presidents of the university, college deans, leaders of 
church, bench and bar, and the trades. Each new member must read 
his first paper within a year after his election, and the subjects are 
as diverse as are the accomplishments of its members. Biography, 
sociology, history, geology, and literature furnish an array of subjects 
for the monthly club meetings. A fine history of this organization, 
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contributed by Sterling Sorensen, was featured in the Capital Times, 
Madison, on October 8. 


Dr. John F. Fedders, Milwaukee, received a gift of $2,500 in war 
bonds on Sunday, October 1, marking his twenty-fifth year as minister 
of Lake Park Lutheran Church. During his pastorate the membership 
has increased from 45 to more than 1,000. Many high churchmen, 
civic leaders, and friends attended the Silver Jubilee services which 
closed with a musicale and tea. 


The Green Lantern, on Mukwonago’s Square, has been torn down 
after serving as a hostelry for more than 100 years. With two full- 
length porches across the front, it was a pretentious addition to early 
Mukwonago, built by the Camp family. 


Thousands jammed Menominee Park, Oshkosh, in late summer, to 
witness the boat parade on Lake Winnebago, commemorating the 
first trip of the power-driven “Manchester” a century ago. Visitors 
from cities situated in the Fox River Valley and along Lake Winnebago 
listened to a talk by Capt. Joseph R. McCarthy, a marine, who spoke 
about his experiences in the Pacific. The mayors of Oshkosh and 
Fond du Lac were also on the program. 


Pierce County has lost its veteran thresherman, P. W. Bennett, who 
for fifty-four years made the threshing rounds. Machines powered 
by horse, steam, or gasoline, all were used in turn, but he decided 
that quitting-time had arrived. 


Ninety-one years of furniture selling is the record attained by the 
George A. Murison Company of Portage. It was founded by cabinet- 
maker George Murison in 1853, and much of his mechandise was 
of his own excellent workmanship. George A. Murison, who today 
heads the company, became associated with his father forty-two years 
ago. The window displays told an anniversary tale: one contained 
the rich, plush-covered furniture of hanging-lamp days, and the other 
the simple streamlined pieces of today. 


Birthday anniversaries come and go, but those who made their bows 
100 years ago, and more, have done “a lot of living.” Mrs. Ellen 
Boyle, Readstown, is the oldest women in Vernon County, and this 
summer observed her birthday with a party. She is 106, and still 
is able to do her own housework. 

Another centenarian, Mrs. Jane F. Weston, LaCrosse, was the 
honored dinner guest of relatives and friends on August 14. She 
has lived in LaCrosse seventy-one years and descends from an old 
American family. 
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With an orchid on her shoulder and friends gathered about her, 
Mrs. Catherine Leggatt, Milwaukee, enjoyed her one-hundredth birth- 
day August 15, in the small house she came to as a bride. “ Auntie 
Leggatt,” as she is known, says she never believed in mumbling and 
grumbling. “I believe in prayer. It gives me peace of mind. And 
I never worry about myself.” It was Mass at St. Patrick’s, open 
house, a “nice long ride,” and a quiet evening at a niece’s home— 
a crowded natal day. 

The oldest alumnus of the University of Wisconsin, Mrs. Sophie 
Krueger of Minneapolis, reached her one-hundredth birthday on Sep- 
tember 20. When she was a co-ed, there were no off-campus trips 
without proper supervision, the Camp Randall soldiers being one of 
the reasons. 


At the old Fell homestead, in the town of Rochester, Racine County, 
on July 9, the Fell-North family members celebrated Robert and 
Mary Fell’s arrival from England a century ago. The farm which 
they selected and on which his mother spent seventy-one years, is now 
owned by their grandson, Eugene North. Mrs. Vinnie Haigh, West 
Allis, read to the group a short history gleaned from the notebook of 
her Fell grandparents. 


In a two-room log cabin situated six miles from Viroqua, Mr. and 
Mrs. George Turner celebrated their seventy-third wedding anniversary 
recently. The unplaned oak floor of the home to which she came as 
a bride is studded with squarehead nails and covered with home- 
made rag rugs. Wood-fetching becomes a task in twenty-below-zero 
weather, but they share it as they have shared all else. Ninety-year-old 
Mary Jane Turner asks, “Would I like to live in any other house? 
No, indeed. Here I have known many happy years, and here my 
children were raised. There is peace and quietness here that we would 
not find in a city.” 


Joseph, Charles J., and John Salick—father, son, and grandson— 
of Watertown, have in turn become head of the Salick Jewelry Com- 
pany. Ninety-two years of community service was its record when 
the new store was opened on August 4 and 5, spoken of as “one of 
the handsomest stores in Watertown.” 


“USS. Waukesha,” named for Waukesha County, Wisconsin, was 
launched at the yard of the North Carolina Shipbuilding Company on 
September 6, at Wilmington, North Carolina. 


Erastus and Rhoda Sherman arrived in Wisconsin in 1844 and 
bought a large tract of land near Whitewater. Since then the farm, 
known as “Happy Hollow,’ has been owned by a succession of 
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Shermans. Mr. and Mrs. George Sherman, the present owners, enter- 
tained fifty-four descendants on Sunday, July 23, at a centennial re- 
union, when a picnic dinner was served on tables under the great 
shade trees. It featured a six-tiered centennial cake with 100 candles, 
centered on a table covered with an early red tablecloth. Again 
happiness reigned in the “ Hollow.” 


CHURCH ANNIVERSARIES 


The Jefferson Prairie Lutheran Church, in the Clinton vicinity, 
celebrated its founding 100 years ago, September 2—3. Ole K. Natesat 
arrived from Norway in 1838, and with others who followed began 
the settlement of this rural community. The simple church built in 
1844 was replaced by the present structure in 1902. An attractive 
landscaping project was completed for the centennial festivities. First 
Lieutenant O. M. Skindrud, the permanent minister, is serving as 
chaplain in the United States army. During his absence the Rev. 
E. G. Burtness, Capron, Illinois, is in charge of the parish. 


Three Norwegian Lutheran churches in the Lake Koshkonong 
region recalled a century of progress on October 7-8. The First East 
Koshkonong Church, the Rev. Olaf Borge, minister, and the East and 
West Koshkonong congregations, the Rev. Henry Thompson, in charge, 
had a joint festivity on Saturday; on Sunday there were services in 
each of the three churches. High churchmen spoke to large audiences, 
each of whose worship was now conducted in the third building since 
their beginnings on the frontier. 


German emigrants at Milwaukee traveled for seven days to reach 
Lebanon Township, Dodge County, where they cleared the forests 
and in 1844 began group worship. In 1845 they built their first 
church and in 1846 their parochial school. The beginnings of the 
parish, now 100 years old, was recalled by the members of the Im- 
manuel Lutheran Church, the Rev. George Diemer, pastor, on Sep- 
tember 3 and 4. 


Northeast of Sharon, on the crossroads, the Brick Baptist Church 
commemorated its one-hundredth birthday on three Sundays: May 28, 
August 6, and September 29. Founders’ Day, May 30, 1844, showed 
a membership of twenty-two. It is one of the few rural churches 
which has survived the cityward trend and serves a large group of 
worshippers, who since 1924 have been guided by the Rev. H. O. 
Gronseth. 


Three century-old congregations had a joint service on Sunday 
afternoon, July 23, at St. Olaf’s of Toland with St. Luke’s Evangelical 
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Lutheran of Rock River, Asshipun, and St. John’s of Stone Bank 
codperating. 


For a three-day period, September 8-10, Union Grove Congre- 
gationalists, and visitors from surrounding communities, attended spe- 
cial centennial services. The organization of the early church took 
place in a schoolhouse several miles east of Union Grove. A high- 
light of the celebration was the reading of the centennial church 
history which was written by Stella G. Moe. The story was made 
vivid by the showing of three groups of colored slides depicting the 
activities of the congregation “Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow.” 
The Rev. Donald Mills, pastor, was the general chairman of the 
centennial activities. 


Another 100-year-old parish, the West Lutheran, near Woodford, 
recalled its establishment in 1844 on July 29 and 30 with an attend- 
ance of more than 1,000 persons. To pay for the stone building some 
of the members, who worked in the near-by lead mines, subscribed 
as much as $100, when “top pay” was 10 cents an hour, said the 
Rev. Gerhard Gunderson, the pastor. Dr. J. A. Aasgaard of Minne- 
apolis was the guest speaker on Sunday. 


Ill. OF WIDER INTEREST 


A testimonial luncheon in honor of Dr. Milo Milton Quaife was 
held at Hotel Fort Shelby in Detroit on his sixty-fourth birthday, Octo- 
ber 6, 1944. Wayne University, the Detroit Public Library, and the 
Detroit Historical Commission united in recognizing his scholarly 
contributions to the knowledge of American history. David D. Henry, 
executive vice-president of Wayne University presided; a greeting 
was given by Ralph Ulveling, librarian of the Detroit Public Library; 
the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward J. Hickey, chancellor of the archdiocese 
of Detroit, paid a graceful “Tribute to a Scholar”; Dr. Quaife re- 
sponded; Grace Lee Nute, curator of manuscripts at the Minnesota 
Historical Society, gave a “Toast to the Great Lakes”; and Fred M. 
Landon, librarian at the University of Western Ontario, spoke on “An 
Appraisal of History.” Dr. Quaife, at present secretary and editor of 
the Burton Historical Collection, has had a sparkling career. May 
he enjoy many more years of usefulness! 


The American Association for State and Local History held its 
Fourth Annual Meeting at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, on Novem- 
ber 9-10, 1944. The Society of American Archivists and the Penn- 
sylvania Historical Association held their annual meetings so as to 
overlap that of the American Association. Dr. S. K. Stevens, state 
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historian of Pennsylvania, was chairman of the Committee on Local 
Arrangements, and Dr. Herbert O. Brayer, state archivist of Colorado, 
had charge of the program which included sessions on Internships for 
Archives, Libraries and Historical Depositories; Corporation Archives 
and Local History; and Church Record Depositories and State, Local 
and Regional History. Dr. Stevens spoke on State and Local His- 
torical Activities in Pennsylvania, and E. P. Alexander's presidential 
address was entitled “Getting the Most out of Local History.” A 
reception was held at the John Harris Mansion by the Dauphin 
County Historical Society. 

Miss Dorothy C. Barck, librarian of the New-York Historical So- 
ciety, was elected president of the Association, and Dr. Alexander 
automatically became vice-president. David C. Duniway of the Na- 
tional Archives, the treasurer of the Association, was also named 
secretary by the Council. New Council members elected are Lancaster 
Pollard, director of the Oregon Historical Society, and William G. 
Roelker, librarian of the Rhode Island Historical Society. 

The program for the Society of American Archivists, Novem- 
ber 8-9, was arranged by a committee headed by Howard H. Peckham 
of the Clements Library and included sessions on State Archives and 
Historical Manuscripts; Maps and Graphic Materials; the Publication 
of Manuscripts; and Local Archives and History. Dr. Stevens spoke 
on the Public Records Program of Pennsylvania; the presidential ad- 
dress by Miss Margaret C. Norton of the Illinois State Archives dealt 
with Some Legal Aspects of Archives; the thrilling story of Norwegian 
Archives and the War was told by Halvdan Koht, former minister 
of foreign affairs in Norway; and a visit was made to the State Archives 
Division in the Pennsylvania State Library. 








